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The Editor's Word 


The Editor's Word 

The present work Cultural History ofMadigas - A Brief Study 
is an attempt to bring out the origins of the Madigas. Born as a 
Madiga in rural Telangana, I have been observing the lives of 
Madigas from the day I could understand the ways of the world. 
By virtue of the affirmative action afforded by Dr. Babasaheb B.R. 
Ambedkar during my schooling and college days, I have observed 
that the Madigas felt it belittling to declare that they are Madigas , 
instead they swore themselves to be Christians or belonged to some 
other caste a little above in the social hierarchy. During my studies 
in Kakatiya University I have attempted my fellow Madiga students 
to affirm what they are while I introduced myself to be a Madiga. 
It is only after Sri Manda Krishna Madiga started the Dandora 
(MRPS) movement that the Madigas have started asserting 
themselves to me Madigas without any sense of disparagement. 

As part of my M.Phil study at Osmania University, I chose 
the Inamdari system in Telangana with specific reference to our 
village Waddepally, wherein I researched how the Madigas were 
subjected to the exactations of the Inamdari system, besides lifestyle 
of the Madigas. On learning these in depth, I was determined to 
bring out the lifestyle of Madigas during my life time. It was my 
providence that I could secure my employment as an Assistant 
Professor in Kakatiya University and during my research on Land 
Issues in Telangana for the degree of Doctorate from the 
University, I gained much more knowledge about my community, 
which I had included in the thesis. My dear and fraternal friend 
Dr. B. Ramachandra Reddy had kindly led my long cherished 
ambition, and with his encouragement I could organise a national 
seminar on leather working communities. From that day, with 
the help of my students Akulapelly Kumaraswamy, Theegala 
Sreenivas, and Pagidipalli Krishna, all belonging to my own 
community, I have started collecting information, which is now 
compiled and presented before you as a comprehensive whole. 

The book deals at length with the meat consumption habits 
in India after the primitive man, usage of the animal hide, the 
historical background, details of the leather-craft workers in 
various regions of the country, legends related to the origins of 
Madigas of the Telugu speaking regions, the distribution of work 
among Madigas , their relationships with other castes, the rituals. 
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customs, and traditions among the Madigas, the status of women, 
the worship of deities, social-evils prevalent among them, their 
superstitions, the festivities officiated by the dependant castes, their 
food habits, and finally the proverbs related to on Madigas. There 
are still many more aspects that we have not covered in the present 
work, which based on the feedback from the readers and further 
research, we wish to cover in the forthcoming Comprehensive 
Cultural History of Madigas. 

I am grateful to Dr. B. Ramachandra Reddy of Pondicherry, 
Prof. Yagati Chinna Rao and Dr. Priyadarshini Vijayasri of 
New Delhi, Dr. Konda Srinivasulu, Dr. K. V. N. Raju, 
Dr. D. Venkateswara Reddy of Ongole, Dr. Umamaheswara Sastry 
of Kamareddy, Prof. Pasula Sudhakar of Anantapur, 
Prof. G. Sambasiva Reddy of Cuddapah, Prof. N. Kanakaratnam 
of Kuppam, Dr. Musugu Srinivasa Rao of Srisailam, Dr. D. Surya 
Kumar of Nakrekal, Dr. Pulla Srinivas, Dr. Manthani Shankar of 
Warangal and Anuganti Suresh of Hyderabad, for the co-operation 
they have lent during the course of this research. 

I also thankfully acknowledge the help provided by 
Prof. G. Bhadru Nayak, Prof. S. Srinath, Prof. K. Vijayababu, 
Dr. T. Dayakar Rao, Dr. P. Sadanandam. I sincerely thanks to 
School of Folk and Tribal Lore, Potti Sreeramulu Telugu University, 
Warangal Campus for providing us the images of various tools 
used by Madigas and Dakkali art. My special thanks goes to the 
chiefs of Madiga communities and those of the sub-castes belonging 
to the villages during our field trips for cooperating with us and 
providing us insights into their lifestyles. Besides, I am thankful to 
the Madiga artists of Gangaram village, Kondapur mandal, Medak 
district whose photograph adorns the cover page of this book. 

While acknowledging the immense support extended by 
the family members of my students - Smt. Akulapelly Srilatha, 
Smt. Theegala Aruna, and Smt. Pagidipally Kavitha, I will be 
failing in my duty if I do not acknowledge the tremendous support 
of my student Sri Potharaveni Thirupathi, my life-partner 
Smt. Thallapally Dayamani, my daughter Smt. Jogula Sameera 
Pallavi, son-in-law Sri. Jogula Kamalakar, and my son Thallapally 
Manoranjan Kumar. 

I extend special thanks to Dr. R. S. Praveen Kumar, IPS, 
Secretary, Telangana Social Welfare Residential Educational 
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Institutions Society who released Telugu edition. I am 
greateful to Dr. Pasunuri Ravinder, Sahitya Akademi Yuva 
Puraskar Awardee for his Foreword to this book. Finally, 
I thanks to M/s Pragma Publications, Hyderabad for 
publishing this book. 


Kakatiya University, Warangal Thallapally Manohar 

20 - 12-2016 



Preface 


Encyclopaedia of Madigas 

Eminent linguist Noam Chomsky says "Races without 
language and culture become extinct." This statement of Chomsky 
will be comprehensive if it is reworded to add history too, in 
addition to language and culture, absence of which causes the 
extinction of races. There are instances galore in Europe, ancient 
and post-colonial societies in Asia, of disintegration of communities 
that had no knowledge of their own history. The communities 
that once ruled transformed, in course of time, into being ruled - a 
reversal of fortunes. The Madiga community is experiencing the 
same reversal of fortunes, for the first ruler of the world, according 
to the Puranas, was Adijambavan - a Madiga. The first scientist, 
when looked at in terms of development of civilisation, was a 
Madiga. The Madiga had moulded the progress of the world with 
his use of animal hide. The aboriginal Indian who breathed vitality 
into the Indus and Harappan civilizations was the Madiga. To 
cook the flesh of the animal he had hunted, the primordial man 
needed fire; It was the same aborigine who invented fire. To protect 
himself from the vagaries of nature, the primeval man used leaves 
and later animal hide and gave the model for the present day 
clothing. The primeval race that sowed the seeds of civilisation by 
using animal hide, in course of time, transformed into Madigas. 
And it is for these reasons the Madigas are the aboriginal Indians. 

Science evolved in the hands of Madigas. Even in the 
modern or ultra-modern global context agriculture is the mainstay 
for the survival of mankind. Today the agricultural sector too has 
modern machinery, but before the advent of these advanced 
machinery the agricultural fields were irrigated using leather 
contrivances to draw water from wells, which are invariably the 
handiwork of the Madigas. It is thus, agriculture continued to 
survive for centuries. The leather bellows used hitherto to carry 
drinking water quenching mankind's thirst is again the result of 
the Madiga' s knowledge. Then again, it is the Madiga scientist who 
carried the carcasses of dead animals to save the villages from the 
stench and then skinned it for useful purposes. The term 'scientist' 
today has a different connotation; these days the scientist is the 
one who is highly educated and works in laboratories 
experimenting and inventing. But, much before the mankind has 
reached this modern age with all facilities, it was the pioneering 
work of the Madigas , who thousands of years earlier made 
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weapons and utilities from stone, and defined the anatomy of 
animals. In the absence of the Madigas to bury the dead animals, it 
is not hard to imagine how bad the situation in the society would 
be. It is needless to mention that the footwear that protects mankind 
and the drums with which the world is initiated into percussion 
music are the results of Madiga's craft. Then why is it that such 
noble community that had contributed to the foundations of the 
civilization and science, is living in such execrable condition? Does 
today's generation of Madigas know the historic background of 
their community? If the race or community is ignorant of its own 
history, will its self-respect ever improve? Will such race or 
community continue to survive if it loses its self-resoect? Then who 
will save the Madiga community from such peril of impending 
extinction? The present book provides the answers to all these 
quintessential questions. 

The Brahmanic Caste System perpetuated by Manuvads had 
ensured that the history of the aboriginal Indians is pushed into 
oblivion, thus making them subservient to the system keeping them 
away from power and self-respect, besides rendering them 
untouchables. The communities that are ignorant of this sinister 
design continued to live in drudgery serving the upper castes. They 
were resigned to their fate, and carried on with their wretched 
lives. This is a conspiracy of gigantic proportions. Many great men 
from Gautama Buddha to Mahatma Jyoti Rao Phule, and Baba 
Saheb Ambedkar combated against this conspiracy by launching 
cultural movements. Phule and Ambedkar in their attempts to 
reconstruct the history of the aboriginals put an end to the history 
of Manuvada, and restored the actual history of the country. It is 
the result of their efforts that the history of the aboriginal Indians 
could see daylight at least to this extent. That the country's history 
is all about the battle between the descendants of Manu and the 
aboriginals, is slowly gaining ground among the educated people 
of the downtrodden castes. It is only through recognising our 
history that our self-respect gains strength. It is only those races 
and communities with self-respect that can socially, economically, 
and historically create new histories. Madigas - the predominantly 
populous community in the country - have a very long history. 
Ignorance of this history is the reason for the community's 
prevalent oppressed situation. The upper-castes that have usurped 
power have distorted the history of Madigas , thereby pushing them 
to suffer inferiority complex. The generations that have believed 
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the distorted history to be theirs lost their lives untimely due to 
unappeased hunger. 

History is written always in the perspective of the writer. 
The African writer Chinua Achebe said, "As long as the lion can't 
write, the hunter keeps telling his side of the story". The history 
extant today in India is the one written with the perspective of 
upper-castes. Consequently, apart from the Madigas , all the 
depressed communities like (SCs, STs, BCs and Minorities) are 
rendered a historical. There are history books galore that delude 
us to believe that the history of upper-castes is the original history. 
Both traditional and Marxist historians have caused irreparable 
damage to the social history of the nation. No historian had 
attempted to promote the self-respect of multitudes of Bahujans 
who are the lynchpins of the society. In the absence of factual 
history written indigenously, we are forced to and study about 
India and its social history through the writings of foreign historians 
and travellers like Hiuen-Tsang, Marco Polo and others. Being 
foreigners, they have written unbiased, thus allowing us to glean 
what the actual history is. Judging in this background, even the 
races that had great histories were denied adequate space in the 
pages of history but for passing references here and there. Among 
such deceived races, the Madiga community stands in the forefront. 
Observing this serious lacuna in the historical writings, the writers 
of this book have taken up a historical responsibility upon their 
shoulders. Growing up from within the community and being 
educated, it is their determination to give-back at least a little to 
the community that had resulted in the form of this book. This is 
the first step toward achieving self-respect tomorrow, a beacon 
light that shows the path to the community, a compass that directs 
it. 


The Madiga community that evolved from the primitive 
society failed relate its own heritage from generation to generation; 
the reason being denial of education and employment 
opportunities. Each generation attempted to impart its knowledge 
to the next at least to some extent. However, the stability in life 
that the earlier generations had is lacking today. The caste system 
perpetuated by Manuvada long ago destroyed the prospects of 
Madiga community. It made them untouchables and pushed them 
to the peripheries of the village. Because of this, the Madiga ghettos 
were cast-off not just from the village, but also from development. 
This in turn resulted in their economic backwardness. They were 
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pushed to such a situation that they had to work as manual 
labourers to feed hungry stomach. In this struggle for existence, 
the Madigas began gradually forgetting their history and culture. 
Survival became the only objective for them. After Independence, 
the Madigas turned out to be voters, queuing-up to vote for the 
benefit of political parties. The Madiga drums gained political 
colours. Though cast-off from the village, the Madiga ghettos too 
split with the fluttering flags of political parties. Go to any ghetto, 
one can find the flag of one party or other fluttering atop the 
hutments. While traditional occupations crumbled under the 
weight of globalisation, in addition to their occupation, even the 
lives of Madigas have taken a severe beating. Lands are lost, there 
is no scope for a livelihood, and hand crafted leather products 
have dwindled. It is only the owner of Bata who has the right to 
make footwear, and the Madiga has none. It is no exaggeration if 
I state that of all the untimely deaths that have occurred during 
the past fifty years, a majority of them have occurred among the 
Madigas. 

The Madigas are also the vital cogs in the wheels of various 
movements. It is the Madigas who have been the foot-soldiers in 
all the movements that were launched in the Telugu land. The 
martyrs in the battles waged during the erstwhile monarchy 
system. They are again the disposables in the modern day 
movements. Right from the Telangana Peasants' Struggle to the 
Telangana Liberation Movement of yesterday, there is no struggle 
that did not have Madiga participation. Notwithstanding the 
umpteen numbers of struggles, there is no change in their life. The 
reason for this is, they are deprived of education and employment 
opportunities. Manu denied them education from the days of yore. 
The leftist movements of independent India denied them the 
education under the pretext that the education being imparted is 
bourgeoisie. The Editor of this book indirectly stresses on the need 
for education, and then care for the community. And to do this, 
he stresses us to tread the path laid down by Babasaheb 
Ambedkar. The book imparts the consciousness that our education 
is not just for our own selves, but it must be beneficial for the 
community on the whole, which relies on the educated among 
them. The community that is shuddering in darkness is in need of 
such beacons. The much needed consciousness must be instilled 
in the community that is rocked by despair. An assurance of a 
brighter tomorrow needs to be given. For all these to happen, there 
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is the need for the community to know what their actual history 
is. This demands dedication on the part of everyone. The Madigas, 
with a historical background of thousands of years, have to raise 
their heads in self-respect. Prof. Simon Charsely of Scotland made 
a valuable research on the Madigas and states that they were once 
upon a time the rulers of this land. For the Indian historians, their 
caste affiliation becomes an obstacle to accept this. Hence, it is 
imperative upon us to write our own history, which would beam 
the guiding light to the coming generations. 

The grandeur of Madiga community is unique. Right from 
Adijambavan to Jagjivanram and Kanshiram, it gave the country 
many luminaries. Sant Ravidas born into a Madiga community 
called Chamars or Mochis in the north. He is considered to be the 
founder of the 21 st century Ravidassia religion. It is quite popular 
in the north Indian states of Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Gujarat, 
Haryana and other states. In the south, Dunna Iddasu the first 
and great poet of the community too rendered valuable effort. 
Belonging to Mahabubnagar district, this great poet, during the 
Bhakti Cult period wrote poetry that reviled Brahminism and 
propagated the poetry in the form of songs. Similarly, people like 
Manyawar Kanshiram who recognised that races become extinct 
if they have no political power, Sadalakshmi, Manda Krishna 
Madiga have all stood firm like warriors fighting for the Madigas. 
Kanshiram, a Chamar, feeling that the people belonging to 
depressed classes are not just voters, but wanting them to become 
rulers started a political party under the aegis of the Chamars. He 
went on to become a leader at national level who achieved the 
distinction of making the rulers at the Centre perspire. Resigning 
from her post as a Minister in 1969 for the statehood of Telangana, 
Sadalakshmi had even sacrificed all her jewellery to breathe life 
into the then movement. A real leader of the masses, Sadalakshmi 
is the daughter of Madiga community. 

The present generation of Madigas have no knowledge of 
this history. If this is the fate of the current generation, there would 
definitely be no scope for the untouchable generation of tomorrow 
that has to swim against the tide in the tomorrow's cosmopolitan 
society. There is a Chinese proverb that I feel is pertinent to the 
present context. It says: "If we know our origins, we would know 
our destination." The Madiga community today is in dire need of 
knowing its roots. The community that forgets its roots cannot 
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progress. A race or community that has the knowledge of its history 
marches ahead with great self-confidence and self-respect. The 
customs and traditions of the aboriginal race are followed by 
Madigas. That the African tribes, identified as the first human race, 
share their characteristics with the Madigas , is proven by this book. 
To understand the history of a community comprehensively, its 
culture, customs, traditions, regulations, and their lifestyles are 
the primary sources. This book is compiled with this perspective. 
Beginning with the emergence of civilisation in the Indus valley, 
the book goes on to bring out the history chronologically up to the 
remote village in Telangana. No Madiga alive today has no 
comprehensive knowledge of his history. While this is so, there is 
no scope for the youth to know this. This book provides the elusive 
elixir to the community that is in so dire straits. It reveals the 
diversity within the community, discussing in detail the number 
of sub-castes that depends on the Madigas. Without getting 
influenced emotionally, the book puts forth the history as it is, 
with great sincerity. The style of presentation of facts is bound to 
guide not only the Madigas , but also the non -Madigas to understand 
its history comprehensively. It teaches the readers the right way 
of recording history. 

The Madiga community will be indebted to the Editor Dr. 
Thallapally Manohar, the Researchers Akulapally Kumaraswamy, 
Theegala Sreenivas, and Pagidipalli Krishna for their effort. 
Notwithstanding its outstanding content, the Editor Dr. 
Thallapally Manohar is modest enough to state that the book is 
just a brief history, but I feel that it is otherwise. I firmly believe 
that the book will be an eye-opener for the community and will 
drive it in putting its first step forward. I heartily thank Manohar 
Sir and his team of researchers for providing me an opportunity 
to present a few word in such a wonderful book. I congratulate 
M/s Pragma Publications for bringing out such a wonderful book 
for the benefit of readers. 


Jai Bheem!! 

University of Hyderabad Dr. Ravinder Pasunoori 

20-12-2016 Kendra Sahitya Akademi Yuva Puraskar Awardee 
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Cultural History of Madigas 


INTRODUCTION 

It is a known fact world-wide that mankind has, from the 
primitive ages, sustained itself by consuming leaves, roots, and 
also animal flesh. The primitive man hunted animals and ate their 
flesh to suppress his hunger pangs. While eating the flesh of these 
hunted animals, he used the hide not only to protect himself from 
the vagaries of nature but also to cover his body besides using it as 
roofing over his shelter. In the process of dressing the skin of the 
animal the primitive man had acquired skill in putting it for 
domestic utilisation, and later learnt to make agricultural 
implements and other leather tools to carry on with his life. 

The Indus Valley Civilisation that flourished in the valley 
of the River Sindhu was primarily an agrarian civilisation. The 
animals depicted on the seals excavated here reveal that the people 
then had adequate livestock in addition to abundant water 
resources for agriculture. There are seals of humped and humpless 
bulls. Certain seals depict sacrificing of humpless bulls to deities. 
It can be said that these seals reveal the usage of the bulls not only 
for tilling the land and related agricultural activities, but have also 
consumed the meat of these animals and used their hide to make 
the necessary tools. Archaeological excavations from the site are 
the only source to reckon the lifestyle of the people. Because of the 
indecipherability of the Indus script till date, there is no clear 
evidence to state whether the people of the time have utilised the 
bulls exclusively for agricultural purposes or have consumed their 
meat. Yet, it can be said, based on the numerous seals of bulls, 
that the Indus people have consumed the meat too. Further, advent 
of the civilisation no state could not prohibited consumption of 
animal flesh still 2500 B.C, and since the Indus people had 
abundant livestock, they might have eaten the meat of these 
animals, besides using various domestic articles made from the 
hide. 


The Aryans, until their arrival into India through Khyber 
Pass and Bolan Pass of the Hindukush Range and subsequent 
settlement in the Saptasindhu region sustained their lives through 
cattle-rearing. It is only after their settlement in the region and 
then spreading up to Aryavarta - the regions covered by rivers 
Ganga and Yamuna - that they started agriculture, in addition to 
animal husbandry. It is beyond doubt that meat was the primary 
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food of Aryans, who until then sustained on cattle-rearing. It is 
understood that they used the bulls for tilling the land, and at the 
same time milked the cows, and ate animal flesh. On ocassions, it 
was a matter of great honour for them to serve beef to special 
guests. 



The Seal - Sacrificing of Hump less Bull to the Goddess 
https:yywww.facts-about-india.com 

That the Aryans consumed animal flesh and have 
slaughtered cows within their houses is a fact beyond doubt, which 
is substantiated by the Vedic literature itself. For instance, while 
the Taittiriya Brahmana (III.9.8) states Atho Annam Vaay Govah 
(the cow is in fact our food), the Satapatha Brahmana (III 1.2.21) 
states that "Yagyavalkya relished calf-meat". 1 The Rig Vedic texts 
(V.29.7ab, VI.17.11b, VIII.12.8ab, X.27.2c, X.28.3c; X.86.14 ab and 
VIII. 43.11; X.91.14ab) refer to "Indra's liking for the meat of an 
ox, and Agni savoured eating the flesh of other animals". 2 Similarly, 
the Atharvana Veda (XII.2.48) states that the "Brahmins served 
beef during the eleven day ceremonies performed after the death 
of a family member." 3 Like wise, the Manusmriti (X, 105-9) states 
"the scholarly brahmins consume the flesh of cow and dogs for 
sustenance." 4 
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Based on the substantiations from the Vedic texts, it can be 
concluded that the ancient Aryans consumed beef as a staple food, 
and as a corollary it can be inferred that they had the knowldege 
and expertise of killing the animals, skinning them, and then 
process the hide to make implements of daily use. Further, 
references to the leather in the Vedic literature reveal the social 
life of the Aryans. The Rig Veda Samhita has a reference to the 
word 'Charmana' (tanner). Similarly, Rig Veda (1,85,5) refers to 
footwear made of leather. Processing of the hide and making of 
tools and implements are referred to in Satapata Brahmana II, 1.1.9 
too. Manusmriti IV, 210-221 refers to artisans like blacksmith and 
others using tools made of leather. 5 Based on these references, it 
can be assumed that the Aryans, much before the introduction of 
the Varna system, consumed the meat of cows, and made household 
implements with the hide. This could have been possible, probably 
because of the Aryans' assimilation of the non-Aryans such as the 
populace of Sindhu region or the indigenous Indians. 

So far as the ostracisation to the outskirts of villages of the 
meat eating people among the non-Aryans or the tanners from 
among the Aryan society is concerned, certain important aspects 
come to the fore. Before the advent of the Varna system in the 
Aryan society, the rural setup was not quite strong. The Aryans 
followed the profession of their ability and skill. It was during the 
Rig Vedic period that the society was divided based on occupation, 
but did not gain much prominence. For instance, an Aryan society 
member was quoted to have said, "I am a poet, my father is a 
physician, my mother ground the flour. Thus, each of us followed 
the profession and earned the necessary income, yet lived 
together." 6 However, the people settled down in clusters based on 
the occupation they chose. The potter lived on the banks of the 
village tank, the blacksmith, the brazier, and the carpenter lived 
close to the homes of the agriculturists. But, the tanners, with their 
expertise in skinning the animals and tanning the skin might have 
setup their cauldrons or Bins to clean the hide on the outskirts of 
the village and close to a water resource and forest. They probably 
must have shuttled from their homes within the village to the 
cauldrons setup on the outskirts of the village. As they spent most 
of the time at their place of work, besides, as an attempt to prevent 
the malodour that emanates from tanning of the animal hide, they 
must have settled-down on the outskirts of the village. Yet, they 
seem to have had cordial relationships with the other Aryans. 
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But, as the Varna system gained prominence, the society might 
have banned the entry of those living on the outskirts following 
the occupation of tanning the animal skin. Like-wise, the reason 
for their ostracisation and classification as Chandalas could be 
because of their relationship with those born out of inter-caste 
marriages. Manusmriti classifies the Chandalas as those born to a 
Brahmin woman and a Sudra man. 7 It can, therefore, be concluded 
that even the Chandalas can be considered either as Aryans or a 
section of Aryans that had intermingled with non-Aryans. 

This argument finds substantiation in the Mahaloharata. In 
Bheeshma Parva of Mahaloharata, it says "A antyajo Viprajaatarchah: 
Eka Eva Sahodarah: Eka Yoni Pasutarchah Eka Sakhena Jayateh:" 8 - 
The verse says that the Brahmins and the Antyajas were born out 
of the same womb. The relationships between the Brahmins and 
the Charmakar (tanner) have ample references in the epics and 
Puranas. For instance, Arundhati - the wife of Sage Vasishta and 
Renuka Ellamma - the wife of Sage Jamadagni, are even today, 
considered to be the daughters of Charmakars (Madigas). These 
instances reveal that the Brahmins and the Charmakars had marital 
relations, and that both these groups had the same lineage in the 
days of yore. As times changed, the Varna system was introduced 
and in the wake of its consolidation it can be said that the Panchama 
(fifth Varna), the Antyajas or the Chandalas considered either 
Aryans or a section of Aryans that had intermingled with non- 
Aryans have all been looked-down upon based on their 
occupation. The tanners, who have setup temporary homes 
abutting their workplaces in the village, have over time established 
their permanent places of stay there. 9 

The Aryan society of Later Vedic Age witnessed multiple 
changes. The Varna system consolidated itself. As a result, and as 
a consequency of marriages with non-Aryans, many sub-varnas 
or sub-castes sprang-up. By the 6 th century BC, these sub-castes, 
under the influence of Jainism and Buddhism, adopted the path 
of non-violence. A fall-out of this transformation is the 
abandonment of consuming the flesh of cows sacrificed during 
Yagnic rituals. Yet, the non-Aryans who have intermingled with 
the Aryans, besides those born to a Brahmin woman and a Sudra 
man considered untouchables, have all by then settled on the 
outskirts of the village and continued to consume meat and prepare 
the requisite tools and implements with the hide of the dead animals. 
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Owing to the settled nature of agriculture, and to spread 
agriculture, the rulers were inclined to strengthen the self-sufficient 
rural setup. To achieve this, they ensured that people belonging to 
various artisan castes that support agriculture have permanent 
settlements of their own within the villages. In addition to the 
occupational castes like blacksmithy ( Kammari ), brazier ( Kanchari ), 
stonecutting ( Kase ), carpentry ( Vadrangi ), which complement the 
agriculturalists, those working with leather were also 
accommodated permanent residences within the villages. All the 
people belonging to these occupational castes are collectively 
known as Panchanams. 10 Although the foundations for this self- 
sufficient rural setup were laid during Asoka's reigh, it can be 
said that it was finally completed during the Gupta Era, paving 
way to a socio-economically stronger village administration system. 

During the Gupta period, the Varna system took roots in 
the society giving birth to the Caste system, which later took a 
spiteful form. This argument is substantiated by the writings of 
Fa-Hien. He states,"the Chandalas live outside the village and while 
entering the village, they tie an earthen pot to theiir mouths and a 
palm leaf to their waists, and have to announce their entry by 
making sounds/' 11 This shows that the Chandalas entered the 
village only to fulfill the needs of the villagers and returned home 
after completing the errand. In the process, their economic status 
was lowered in the Varna system of the Gupta age. The goldsmiths 
have replaced the tanners from the collective group of occupational 
castes Panchanamvaru. 12 Thenceforth, the Panchanamvaru are called 
Viswakarmas. It can be concluded that the tanners or Madigas have 
lost their social status as an occupational caste to that of slaves 
and had to lead their lives under the command and control of the 
Vedic society. Notwithstanding their Aryan and non-Ary an origins 
and contributing their share in the service of the agricultural sector 
of the country, the tanners have been treated as lowly lives. Yet, 
they have been the cornerstones of the Indian economic edifice 
since ages. The tanners are spread all over the country, and are 
variously classed in different regions of the country. 

Foote Notes: 

hha, Dwijendra Narayan., Holy Cow: Beef in Indian Dietary Traditions , 

2002, p. 6. 

2 Ibid, p. 6. 
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4 Ibid, p. 9. 

5 Kanakaratnam, N., Madiga Ancient Scientist & Great Humanist, Sujay 
Publications, Nalgonda, 2011, p.l. 

6 Sarma, R.S., Sudra Varnam Ela Puttindi, Hyderabad Book Trust, 
Hyderabad, 1992, p. 21. 

7 Ayyan, Parthasarathi (Tr)., Manusmriti, Chapter 10, Slokas 16 and 30, 
published by Guruswami Madaliyar, Empress of India Press, Madras, 
1891, pp 446, 449. 

8 Bhavanacharyulu, Madabhushi., Caste System in India, Marxist- 
Communist Journal, Vijayawada, 27 September, 1992, p. 26. 

9 Rammohan Rao, Maheedhara., Kulavyavasthaku Parishkaramunda ? 
(Is there a solution to the caste system?). Caste System in India, Marxist- 
Communist Journal, Vijayawada, 27 September, 1992, p. 50. 

10 Arudra., ' Kulam Gurinchi Avagahana - OkaMusaiyida (Understanding 
the caste - A draft)'. Caste System in India, Marxist-Communist Journal, 
Vijayawada, 27 September, 1992, p. 50. 

u Satyanarayana, Kambhampati., Andhrula Sanghika Charitra, 
Hyderabad Book Trust, Hyderabad, 2007, p. 111. 

12 Arudra.,' Kulam Gurinchi Avagahana - Oka Musaiyida (Understanding 
the caste - A draft)'. Caste System in India, Op. cit, p. 13. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

There are certain classes of population in India that sustain 
themselves on the traditional occupation of tanning. The Chamars 
of North India, the Dhers of Central India, Chamagars of Karnataka, 
Chakkiliyans of Tamil Nadu, the Tolkollans of Kerala, and the 
Madigas of both the Telugu speaking states of Andhra Pradesh 
and Telangana eke out a living primarily working on animal hide 
(leather). 

The Madigas are the largest Telugu speaking community 
considered untouchables in South India. They lived on the outskirts 
of the village on the eastern side and close to the water bodies. 
They cleansed animal skins and then prepared gardening 
equipment with them. They ate the meat of the animals they skin 
as their primary food and led lives without any sense of cleanliness. 
Scarcely clothed, tall, dark, and well-built, they consumed the 
locally available liquor and smoked and led a carefree life. Besides 
pursuing their occupation of tanning the animal hide, they played 
drums ( Dappu ) during both auspicious and inauspicious occasions 
in the households of the village and were also engaged as bonded- 
labour and agricultural labour. The Nulaka Chandayyas are the 
priests for the Madigas. Apart from performing traditional rites 
during both ausipicious and inauspicious events, the Baindlavaru 
perform the ritualistic poojas called 'Kolupu' to goddesses Ellamma 
and Matamma. The Madiga Mashtis perform adventurous juggleries 
and craft wooden articles. The Chindu Madigas entertain the 
Madigas by melodiously reciting Jamba Purana, Ramayana and 
Mahabharata. Jamba Purana is the mythology that depicts the origin 
of the Madigas and the legend is narrated with the help of 
artistically painted scrolls by the Dakkalis. The frescoes transferred 
onto textile depict wonderfully lively images with folk-artistic 
gusto. Thus, the Madiga community is the patron caste to a number 
of dependent castes with varied occupations, the number that no 
other caste across the country has. 

Superstitious that they are, the Madigas attribute divinity 
to all aspects of the Nature. Yet their principal deity is goddess 
Ellamma, the manifestation of Audi Sakti. Their devotion to a 
feminine deity manifests itself in their treatment of their womenfolk 
as equals to men. The woman is given respect on par with the 
man; she works and eats alongside man, and enjoys equal rights. 
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Though monogamy is predominant among the Madigas, 
there are instances of polygamy too. Child marriages and widow 
remarriages are also practiced within the community. Yet, some 
of the women fall victims to blind-beliefs and forced to become 
Joginis and Matangis. 

Legends about the Origin of Madigas: 

Jamba Purana is the mythology that depicts the origin of 
the Madigas and the name Madiga. The Nulaka Chandayyas or 
Madiga Jangams - a dependent caste - melodiously recite the 
Purana, the Dakkalis narrate it using artistically painted scrolls, 
and the Chindu Madigas dressed as Gosangis depict it in the form 
of a dance drama. Edgar Thurston & K. Rangachari in their book 
Castes and Tribes of Southern India published in 1909 have narrated 
the following legend concerning Jamba Purana based on the Census 
Report of Mysore State (1891): "Rishi Jambavan lived in his 
hermitage along with his son named Yugamuni. Matangi is 
Yugamuni's wife. For sustenance, the Rishi prayed to Lord Siva 
who gave him Kamadhenuvu - the Divine cow that yields all that 
is desired - as a boon. The Rishi's family lived happily on the milk 
and curd the cow yielded. Jambavan attended the court of the 
Lord only after taking care of his son's welfare. One day 
Sankhyamuni visited the hermitage in the absence of Jambavan. 
Yugamuni treated him hospitably with the milk and curd yielded 
by Kamadhenu. On tasting them, Sankhyamuni enticed Yugamuni 
into killing the cow and serving its meat. In the meantime, 
Jambavan returned home to see his son and the visitor relishing 
the beef. He went straight to Lord Siva and narrated the incident, 
who summoned Yugamuni and Sankhyamuni to his court. While 
Sankhymuni stood on the right side, Yugamuni stood on the left 
side in the court. Lord Siva cursed Sankhyamuni to be born as 
Holayas - the right-sided caste. He then turned to Yugamuni and 
cursed him to be born as a Chandala, and to survive by making 
footwear out of cow hide - the life of a left sided caste. The 
descendents begotten by Yugamuni and his wife Matangi are the 
Madigas Z' 1 This narration reveals the origin of the Madigas. 

Syed Siraj-ul-Hassan in his book Castes and Tribes of Nizam 
Dominion (1920) narrates that Jambavan had seven sons who were 
killed by Lord Brahma to create the world and populate it. "Brahma 
killed Heppumuni and out of his blood and flesh he created the 
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land, Jalamuni to create water, Ghatamuni to create the mountains, 
Raktamuni to create blood, Palamuni to create milk, Nilamuni to 
create the blue sky, and Gavumuni to create the Madigas. "This 
narrative reveals that the Madigas are the first human beings. The 
narration continues: "Around the same time. Goddess Parvathi 
was menstruating and left the soiled clothes underneath a tree to 
bathe. Out of these soiled clothes emerged a boy called Chennaiah. 
The Goddess appointed him to guard the Divine Cow, Kamadhenu. 
When Chennaiah tasted the milk yielded by the Cow, the evil 
desire to taste its flesh overwhelmed him. Under the influence of 
the desire, he killed the Cow. The carcass of the Cow was heavy 
that even the gods could not move it. Lord Siva then summoned 
Jambavan "Tataa! Maha Digi Raa" (Oh great one! Come down). 
Thenceforth, Jambavan came to be known as Mahaadi or Madiga. 2 

"Upon being summoned, Jambavan descended, moved the 
carcass, and cut it into pieces. Lord Siva then ordered Chennaiah 
to clean and cook the meat, and invited the gods to feast on it. The 
already craving Chennaiah picked-up a piece of meat that had 
fallen out of the cauldron, blew over it to cleanse it and put it back 
into the cauldron. The gods, who had witnessed this, left the place 
saying that the meat has been defiled. An irate Lord Siva cursed 
Jambavan and Chennaiah to transform into baseborns. Thus, the 
descendents of Jambavan continued to be Madigas and those of 
Chennaiah as Malas." Based on the narrative, it can be said that 
after Lord Siva summoned Jambavan " Maha Digi Raa!" the 
descendants of Jambavan came to addressed as Maha-Dige-Varu, 
which later on became corrupted to become Mahadigevaru and 
much later became Madiga . 3 

A closely related story of Vellamanu was cited by Edgar 
Thurston in his book Castes and Tribes in Southern India. The story 
goes thus: "Kamadhenu is a Divine Cow, which yielded milk to 
all the gods. Vellamanu, a Madiga boy was craving to taste the 
milk, but Jambavan forbade him from doing so, which however 
did not deter Vellamanu. Hearing his craving for the milk and its 
flesh, the Divine Cow dies. The gods cut the carcass into four pieces 
and send a piece to Aadijambavan. The gods, later on, change 
their mind and decide to bring the Cow back to life. In the 
meantime, the over-desirous Vellamanu starts cooking a part of 
the piece sent to Jambavan. In the process of cooking, to check if 
the piece is cooked sufficiently, he picks-up a chopped piece of the 
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beef from the cauldron, blows over it, since it is very hot, and 
drops it back. As a result of his blowing over the piece his saliva 
was sprayed over rendering the beef defiled. Because of the 
defilement, all attempts by the gods to bring the Divine Cow back 
to life failed. The enraged gods degraded the Madigas in social 
status, as a curse/' 4 From then onwards, Thurston states the 
Madigas lived in humiliating status. Like the earlier story, although 
the cause for curse was defilement of the cut of beef, thus defiling 
the whole carcass of the Divine Cow, in the present story, the act 
of Vellamanu, resulted in lowered social status for him and his 
descendants, who until then were living an eminent position. 

In the same book Edgar Thurston refers to Madras Census 
Report (1891), and the writings of H.A. Stuart and states that the 
Madigas are the descendants of Matangi. He refers to them as 
Matangi Makkalu (Makkalu in Kannada language means children). 
According to Stuart, the Madigas consider themselves to be the 
successors of the rulers of Matanga kingdom in the Canarese 
region. Similarly Fleet in his book Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts 
of the Bombay Presidency (1882), states that the Matangas and 
Kalachuryas have relationship with Mangalesa - the younger 
brother and successor of Kirtivarma - I, who ruled the kingdom 
between 89 Saka Era (567-68 CE) to 132 Saka Era (610-11 CE). 
Fleet further states that the successors of Mangalesa are known as 
Matangas , which means Chandalas or men of the lowest caste, or 
Kirata mountaineers, uncivilised, children of Matangi , or Matangi 
makkalu. 5 However, there are no historical evidences to prove this. 
Although Syed Siraj-ul-Hassan in his book Castes and Tribes ofHEH 
Nizam's Dominion refers to the Madigas with various synonymous 
terms like Madigodu, Madigaru, Dher, Chandala, Antyaja, Ettivandlu, 
Matangi Makkalu, Gosangi, Kamati, Bendar and Chambar. 6 There 
have been no extant research materials to shed light on how the 
Madigas got that name. 

Footnotes: 

Thurston, Edgar & K. Rangachari., Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 
Volume-IV, Government Press, Madras, 1909, pp. 315-316. 

2 Siraj-ul-Hassan, Syed., Castes and Tribes ofH.E.H Nizams Dominion, The 
Times Press, Bombay, 1920, p. 410 also see: Singh, T.R: The Madiga - A 
Study in Social Struture & Change, Ethnographic & Folk Culture Society, 
Lucknow, U.P, 1969, p. 4. 
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3 Siraj-ul-Hassan, SyecL, Castes and Tribes of H.E.H Nizams Dominion, 
Op cit, p. 410-11. 

4 Thurston, Edgar & K. Rangachari., Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 
Op cit, pp. 315-16. 

5 Ibid, p. 317. 

6 Siraj-ul-Hassan, Syed., Castes and Tribes of H.E.H Nizams Dominion, Op 
cit, 409. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WORK AMONG MADIGAS 

In their Varna system, it can be inferred that the Aryans 
have termed the tanners as those born out of inter-racial mixture. 
They have classified those not in tunes with them as Chandalas , 
Panchamas, Antyahas , and untouchables, and in the same breath 
have called the Madigas as Chandalas , Panchamas or untouchables. 
To depict them as lowly lives, they have derogatively called them 
Dhers or Dedh (half). Among the Madigas themselves, people are 
classified to belong to a certain class based on their occupation. 
Those working as bonded labour are known as Begaris or forced 
workers, those working with animal hide are called Chambars , 
which is a corrupted form of the Sanskrit term Charmakar , those 
toiling as menials are termed Kamatis. Similarly the Madigas 
playing on drums are known as Dappu Madigas ; based on their 
reverence to the presiding deity of Madigas - Ellamma or Pedda 
Devara (Nude Goddess), they are also known as Peddintivaru. 
Further, being the descendants of the progeny of Matangi - the re 
incarnation of Goddess Ellamma - they are also known as Matangis. 
As they are Go Hamsakas - one who kills cows - they are also 
known as Gosangis. Besides, because of their participation in battles, 
they are also known as Gosangi soldiers. 1 

Hide Collecting Madigas : Some of the Madigas move 
around the villages to collect animal hide. They skin the carcasses 
of animal that have died due to old age, those that are no more 
useful for agricultural purposes, and the animals that have been 
sacrificed during festivals, fairs and Jataras. They sell the hide so 
collected to the Madigas who have expertise in dressing the hide 
to make it leather. 

Charmakars: Very few among the Madigas have the 
expertise to cleanse and treat the hide to make it leather. The raw- 
hide collected from the hide-collectors is first treated by applying 
lime paste to the inner walls of the skin. Depending upon the size 
of the skin approximately 4-8 kgs of limestone is used for the 
process. The limed skin is rolled and set aside for 3 to 5 days for it 
to become mouldy. It this then unrolled and washed which 
removes all the subcutaneous material sticking to the inner layers 
of the skin. The skin is then soaked in lime water for two days. 
The bark of Tanner's Cassia ( Tangedu Chekka ) is soaked for a day 
in water; and in this water the animal skin is soaked for almost a 
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week to 10 days. After this process, the skin is spread flat on ground 
and dried under sun. The dried skin shrinks and appears wrinkled. 
These wrinkles are ironed out by pounding it with a pestle. The 
wrinkle-free skin is then pounded, which gives firmness to the 
leather. 2 In the process of treating the skin, since these tanners 
collect the bark of the Tangedu tree, they are also known as Tangedu 
Madigas. 3 



Leather Processing Caldrons (Landa Thotlu) 



Stripping of Leather 
http:yywww.cookiesound.com 
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The Tanned Skin 
http:y7gallagher-photo.com 

The Leather Worker: The leather so obtained is cut 
according to requirement to make articles of various utilities, 
especially those that are of use in irrigating the agricultural fields. 
The most important utility that they make is the Aetam - a 
contrivance to draw water from sources of water. The agricultural 
fields are irrigated using triangular basket like buckets also. These 
baskets are known as Goodas. Water from the nearby ponds and 
lakes is fetched for the paddy fields in these triangular buckets. 
The twin bullocks that draw the water are tied to the yoke using 
leather ropes and also the belts with rattles used to tie the bullocks 
to the yoke of carts around the necks of the bullocks are also made 
of leather. The leashes to restrain the beasts are also made of leather 
by the Madigas. 

To make Shoes, crowbars, hammers, sickles, hatchets or 
axes and such others, the blacksmith will invariably have to use 
the fire-pit for which bellows made of leather is a must. The 
carpenters wear protective sheath made of leather while working. 
This sheath protects the carpenters from pieces of wood piercing 
their bodies. The Stone Cutters secure their tools in the leather 
bags provided by the Madigas. Even while breaking huge stones 
into small pieces, leather belts are used. Even the potter while 
making pots, goblets and other earthenware uses the leather tools 
while moulding the pottery into desired shapes. The Nayi Brahmins 
- Barbers - move around in the village for hair cutting or shaving 
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carrying their tools of trade - knives, razors, razor strops (made of 
leather), the whetstone - in leather cases. The Toddy Tappers - 
Gouds - use the Mustyadu - a leather waist belt, the Moku Patti - a 
ring of leather which supports the tapper while climbing the Palm 
tree and the Gujimoku - a leather ring worn around both the ankles 
to afford safety from slipping. The knives used to make incisions 
on the tree are carried in the waist belt. The weavers - Padmasalis 
- too have a certain dependency on the Madigas. The looms and 
the spools are inter-connected using leather cords. 



Etikala Chandraiah, Shoemaker, Nallagunta village, Venkatapur 
mandal, Warangal district 

The Godaris : These apart, the most common items of 
regular use by all the people in the society - the footwear - are 
made by the Madigas in various styles. The Godaris who exclusively 
make footwear waist-belts, puppets, bags and a myriad others for 
sale live along the Coastal Andhra. However, these people do not 
possess the skills required to cleanse and treat the hide to make it 
leather. Moreover, they stay away from the services like Vetti, Began , 
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and Neerati. Although they are a sect of Madigas , they do not 
consume beef - flesh of the cows. They consider themselves to be a 
class above the Malas and Madigas and therefore, eschew inter¬ 
dining and inter-marraiges. According to Madras Census Report 
of 1901, the traditional occupation of Godagaris - the corrupted 
form of which is Godari - is to work with leather. Further, the 
Suryaraayaandhra Nighantuvu (Telugu dictionary) states that a 
Godagari or Godagali is a Madiga who works with leather. 4 

The Madigas who make utilities with leather are also known 
as Sambari Madigas. They make the leather items and also market 
them on their own. Similarly, those who stitch the saddles and 
jackets are known as Jingari Madigas. The Dhor Madigas purchase 
leather from the local Madigas or Muslim traders known as Labbis , 
to make leather items and sell them on their own. 5 There is a certain 
other sect of Madigas who sustain themselves by purchasing the 
leather items from the makers and sell them in various villages. 

Vetti Madigas: The Vetti Madigas of Telangana, along with 
the other artisan castes and service castes had to render services 
freely throughout the year the feudal lords, Jagirdars, Doras , 
government officials like Police Patels , Mali Patels , Patwaris , and 
even other visiting officials like Police, Ameen, Girdawar. Though 
they were to be paid in cash for their labour and denied of it in the 
Telangana area. The feudal lords, Doras and officials extracted 
quite a variety of labour/services from the different castes in the 
Telangana countryside. Foremost among these services is the one 
related to the production process and another was that took place 
outside the production process. The people belonging to these 
service/occupational castes had to render free service called Vetti. 
Vetti refers to all forms of 'extra-economic' exaction of labour and 
goods, a predominant form of labour exploitation and subjugation. 
The Madigas and others had to collect the fowl, sheep, goats, ghee, 
and other provisions from the people and walk all the way from 
the villages carry all these on their heads to the residences of the 
Jagirdars and feudal lords who lived in cities like Hyderabad. 
Moreover, they had to stay in these mansions rendering services 
demanded by the lords. Further, they were forced to serve free in 
the agricultural fields owned by the Jagirdars and the Feudal Lords. 
In Telangana region, the Reddys, Velamas and the Muslim 
noblemen carried themselves as Doras. The Madigas living in the 
villages under their fiefdom had to serve them freely throughout 
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the year. Though they had their own occupations or agriculture 
based livelihood, the people had no alternative than to be integral 
to the Vetti system of the feudal state. Their farm work began with 
ploughing, weeding, harvesting to filling the grain in the granaries 
of the Doras. Carrying manure of their own cattle into the fields of 
their Doras. They also had to prepare leather sheaths to their Mota 
wells and ropes. Apart from this, they also had to keep vigil day 
and night over the paddy fields, gardens, wells, cattle sheds and 
grain storages. In turns, the Madiga women cleaned the cattle sheds 
of the Doras and made dung-cakes apart from helping their men 
in farm activities. 

Revenue, Police and Excise officials visiting the village were 
stationed at the village Chavadi. The Madiga men, along with other 
artisan and service castes had to render the Vetti services. The 
Madigas had to keep vigil there day and night. They had to fetch 
faggots from the forest as firewood for cooking food for officers. If 
dry firewood was not available, they had to fetch it from their 
houses and supply, carry the Dafthar (Bundles of files) and others 
to the places of officials' tours. The women had to sweep the village 
Chavadi and police outpost and sprinkle water (mixed with cow 
dung) on the street in front. They should be at the service of these 
officers all the time. 6 

The Begari Madigas: The Begari (Vetti) Madigas had to 
construct temporary lavatories and maintain them regularly and 
Malish (groom) their horses. If any villager died in an accident, 
the Vetti Madigas had to keep vigil until the Panchanama 
(investigation) was conducted; if somebody has committed suicide 
or drowned they had to fish out the body from wells and tanks, 
dig and bury them. Besides humans, if any animal dies in the 
village, the Begaris had to carry the carcasses to the outskirts of 
the village and bury them. For rendering these services, the 
government used to grant Balota Inam land. Fearing the loss of 
these lands if they do not render the services, the Madigas complied 
with the Vetti. These land grants are known as Begari Inams or 
Kukkala Manyalu. The Madigas rendering Vetti services are known 
as Vetti Madigas , and those rendering Begari services are called 
Begari Madigas. 7 

The Gosangis: The Gosangis, one of the untouchable 
communities belonging to the Telugu speaking regions of South 
India, are also known as Goshikas , Gosikollu or Gosangollu. Edgar 
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Thurston used the terms Gosangi and Madiga synonymously, and 
to justify this he provides the evidence of the Census Report of 
1901 in Madras, wherein it was recorded that the community is 
known as Kosangi and that they lived by seeking alms from the 
Madigas. This shows that the Gosangis are a level lower than the 
Madigas in hierarchy. 8 

Siraj-ul-Hassan in his book. Castes and Tribes ofHEH Nizam's 
Dominion states that the term Gosangi gets its origin from 'Go 
Hamsaka' , which means 'one who kills cows'. 9 Supporting this 
argument of Siraj-ul-Hassan, Nagendra K. R. Singh states that 
the Gosangis are cowherds and earned their livelihood by selling 
the meat of the animals they kill. 10 He adds further explanation 
stating that they are known as Gosikas and sold meat to the 
villagers, and the epithet Gosika over time got corrupted to Gosangi. 
Singh further states that the Gosangis are found in the Muslim 
community too. The Gosangis who have converted to Islam are 
known as Sheiks, Syeds and Pathans and are dependent on the 
Madigas seeking alms from them for subsistence. 11 On the basis of 
these opinions, it can be concluded that the Madigas were classified 
into sub-castes based on their occupations. These sub-castes, over 
time, split into dependent castes, sub-castes or castes of their own 
identity. The Gosangis , a part of the community, led the lives of 
cowherds and sustained through the sale of beef. 

Elaborating further about the Gosangis , Siraj-ul-Hassan 
states that the Madigas working as soldiers in the armies of the 
rulers were known as Gosangi soldiers. 12 Reference to these Gosangi 
soldiers appears in the history of the Telugu Chodas of the Middle 
Age. Besides, according to the epic of Katamaraju, a ballad cycle, 
by Tangirala Venkatasubba Rao that recounts the heroics of 
Katamaraju, a unit of Gosangi soldiers fought for Katamaraju in 
his battle against Nallasiddhi - III. 13 In this battle fought at 
Erragaddalapadu, Beerineedu, a Gosangi warrior, belonging to 
Mangalipadu region was martyred. He was the leader of an army 
of 6000 Gosangi soldiers. According to the epic, this unit of soldiers 
used the same sabre that they used to kill the cows. Based on this 
historic evidence afforded by the epic, it can be deduced that these 
Gosangis were cowherds living in kingdom of the Telugu Choda 
king Nallasiddhi - III. Further, the epic narrates that the Gosangi 
warrior Beerineedu and other Gosangis worked as cowherds and 
also caretakers of the flocks of cattle under the Yadava chieftain 
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Katamaraju. There arose a break in the covenant between 
Katamaraju and Nallasiddhi concerning taxes on grazing land 
ultimately resulting in the battle at Erragaddalapadu in which 
Katamaraju, Beerineedu and many Gosangi warriors have lost their 
lives. 14 The evidence afforded by the epic reveals that the Gosangis 
were not just cowherds and traders of meat, but were also 
protectors of the flocks of cattle and soldiers too. 

Kommu Madigas and their emergence: According to the 
epic rendered by Tangirala Venkatasubba Rao, the battle at 
Erragaddalapadu between Nallasiddhi III and Katamaraju took 
place on the Amavasya (new moon day) of Margasira month of 
the Saka calendar on Tuesday, i.e., 01 st December 1282. 15 When 
the battle was on, Katamaraju's paternal cousin Bhaktiranna was 
on a pilgrimage to Kasi. On his return after the battle, Bhaktiranna 
performed funeral rites to the martyred men, made ceremonial 
offerings in the river Paleru and erected a statue of Beerineedu 
along with that of Goddess Ganga on a promontory in the river. 



Birinedu Sculpture on the Stone, Paleti River at Erragaddalapadu 
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He then assured the families of the deceased Gosangi 
warriors declaring "henceforth the Gosangi families shall be under 
the patronage of Gollas (Yadavas) - the descendants of Katamaraju. 
The Gosangis shall narrate the ballads of Katamaraju to the Yadavas 
and shall subsist on the offerings made by the Yadavas. This mendicancy 
shall be hereditary and will continue as long as the Yadava clan exists. 
It is obligatory on the part of the Yadava families to honour the Gosangi 
mendicant minstrels." He further declared "if any Yadava family 
fails to oblige this custom , the Gosangis shall pitch tents in front of the 
house , and if the family still disobeys to oblige , the Gosangis shall pull 
down the tents. He placed a curse that adversity and ruin shall befall 
the families that fail to honour this order". 16 

This narration reveals that the descendants of the Gosangi 
martyrs of the Erragaddalapadu battle have been sustaining 
themselves on the patronage of the descendants of Katamaraju 
by singing the ballad cycles of the epic. These mendicant minstrels 
sing the ballads to the accompaniment of trumpet-like sound 
emanating from a hollow horn called Kommu when blown, a Tolu 
Titti (pair of leather bellows), Pamba Jodu (a pair of drums), and 
Taalalu (cymbals). It is because of the musical instrument Kommu 
the Gosangis use, the Gosangis are known as Kommuvaru. The 
minstrels singing the ballads of Katamaraju in front of the houses 
of the Gollas are known as Kommulavaru. The Gosangis, thus have 



Katamaraju Katha Narrating by Kommu Madiga Troup Kottapalem 
village, Thallur mandal, Prakasham district 
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abandoned their traditional occupation of tending the cattle and 
started sustaining themselves as mendicant minstrels singing the 
ballads of Katamaraju. It is thus that a separate community of 
Kommulavaru emerged from out of the Madigas. 

The Gosangi Madigas are found in both the Telugu speaking 
states - Telangana and Andhra Pradesh. They are known as 
Kommulavaru. In the areas around Gundlakamma, where the 
Erragaddalapadu battle took place and in the areas of Krishna, 
Guntur, Prakasham, Nellore and Rayalaseema around River 
Paleru, while in the other regions they are known as Gosangis or 
Gosamvaru. Although the ballads of Katamaraju are narrated in 
both Telangana and Andhra regions, there is a distinct difference 
in narration as well as the use of accompanying musical 
instruments. The Kommulavaru have Mirasi (hereditary) rights from 
the Gollas. 

Pedda Madiga: The Madigas in the village have a chief, 
whom they address as Pedda Madiga , Pedda Metari or, 
Peddintivadu. He acts as the intermediary between the village 
officials and the Madigas. He assigns works concerning the village 
based on the skills of the Madigas. If there are dead animals in the 
village, he takes along those who are skilled in skinning the carcass, 
if it is humans that are dead, the concerned Madiga men with 
relevant skills are summoned. He arranges for the necessary wood 
for cremation and arranges the Dappu Madigas to beat the drums 
during the funeral processions. He plays an important role in the 
festivities of the village as part of the group of village officials to 
oversee the works. He presides over the local court of arbitration 
to settle disputes within the community. In case of the Pedda 
Madiga' s death, the first born among his progeny succeeds him. 17 

Dappu Madigas: Apart from treating the animal hide to 
prepare a variety of articles, they personally make the Dappu - a 
kind of percussion instrument. It is the most common instrument 
used for announcing or publicising any event. From selling pulses, 
calling village Panchayats, celebrating rituals and festivals, 
auspicious and inauspicious events to processions all events are 
accompanied by Dappu. Festivities of the village like Dasara, 
Pochamma , Maisamma, Holi etc., are celebrated accompanied by 
the use of Dappu. It is also an accompanying instrument for many 
folk performing arts, especially the dances. It is the simplest of 
traditional percussion instruments. It contains a round, wooden 
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frame. To one end of this frame is tightly tied skin of a buffalo, a 
lamb or goat. The preparation of the leather to be used in the 
making of the Dappu is by itself an art, as in case of preparing the 
skin for making puppets. During the festivities in honour of the 
deity Maisamma , apart from playing the Dappu , the Dappu Madigas 
are also involved in slaying the sacrificial buffalo. They are skilled 
enough to play a variety of music using the Dappu. They beat the 
drums during auspicious and inauspicious occasions in the homes 
of their patrons. They are also known as Tega Madigas. 18 The 
Madigas skilled in making broomsticks are known as Pension 
Madigas. 19 



AMadiga- Beating Dappu 

Economic Status of Madigas: Madigas are one of the largest 
untouchable communities in the country. Most of them lived 
together as joint families, living almost under one roof, and sharing 
the traditional work within the family. They sustain themselves 
by skinning the hide of dead animals, cleaning and treating the 
hide to make it leather, making a variety of articles, tools, and 
implements with the leather, and then marketing these articles or 
by selling them to traders. Besides this traditional work, they served 
as Vetti and Begaris 20 , they worked in the agricultural fields to 
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sow seeds, remove the weed, harvesting and winnowing the crop 
and carried on such other activities assisting the farmer. Further, 
they eked their living by killing animals and sold the meat. Being 
large families with many children, they could attend to all these 
works. Since meat was abundantly available to them as part of 
their traditional work, they consumed it and hence had robust 
health. In addition, the work they are involved physical labour, 
thus aiding in their good health. Based on these, it can be said that 
the Madigas were economically better placed. 

Apart from supplying leather implements to the 
agriculturist and others in the society. They made percussion 
instruments, leather strops to sharpen swords, the inner lining of 
armour plates, saddles for the horses, the leather paraphernalia 
required for howdahs, leather toysand 21 many other leather articles 
of daily use. It can, therefore, be concluded that the Madigas were 
economically better off. To substantiate this, there are many 
instances of donations made by them. A reference to the donation 
of a Poornakumbham made by a Charmakar for the Stupa at 
Amaravati, is one such. 22 

Like-wise, an inscription found at Kandukuru in Nalgonda 
district states that the Madigas of the villages too have contributed 
along with others for the construction of a shrine dedicated to the 
village deity. 23 The very fact that no community has such a number 
of dependent castes that the Madiga community has further 
strengthens the argument that they were economically well-off. 
The large number of dependent castes will be possible only if the 
patron community is economically robust. However, much more 
scientific research is required to be made to dwell deep on the 
economic status of the Madigas. 
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RELATIONSHIPS OF MADIGAS WITH OTHER CASTES 

Since times immemorial the naturally available air, water, 
fire and light have been put to great use by man for his existence. 
These apart, animal hide was another source that continues to be 
of great utility to man. Much before he learnt to till the land, he 
used the animal skin to make his shelter, to protect himself from 
the vagaries of nature, to enclothe himself, and to use it as a seat, 
while squatting on the floor. As time progressed, he invented the 
plough to till land, and to develop farming, he started making 
tools related to agriculture using the animal hide. In this process 
of development, when the society achieved self-sufficient rural 
setups, the leather worker became a part of the group of artisans 
who contributed much for the development of agriculture. 

The most important agricultural implement that the 
Charmakar made with his skill is the Aetam - a contrivance to draw 
water from sources of water. The fields were irrigated using these 
contrivances. These leather contrivances are fixed underneath the 
buckets that are used to draw water from the wells, thus ensuring 
that water does not leak back into the well. The twin bullocks that 
draw the water are tied to the yoke using leather ropes and also 
the collar bands around the necks of the bullocks to ensure that 
the yoke does not slip are also made of leather. The leashes to 
restrain the beasts are also made of leather by the Madigas. It is 
not out of place to mention here that the non-availability any of 
the above contrivances hinders the agricultural work. 

In Telangana, the agricultural fields are irrigated using 
triangular basket like buckets also. These baskets are known as 
Goodas. Water from the nearby ponds and lakes is fetched for the 
paddy fields in these triangular buckets. Two long staves of wood 
or iron are joined to form a boat-like structure, to the base of which 
a tub-like leather piece is attached to ensure water does not leak. 
Holes are drilled to the wooden or iron staves through which one 
end of leather cords are passed. Handles are tied to the other end 
of the cords. Two men facing each other hold the handles dip the 
bucket in the pond and drain the water into the canal connected 
to the fields. This testifies the significant role that leather plays in 
agriculture in Telangana, and as a corollary, the inextricable 
relationship of the Madigas with agriculture. Apart from the 
Madigas , the artisan castes like Vadrangi (carpenter), Kamsali 
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(goldsmith), Kanchari (brazier), Kammari (blacksmith) play a vital 
role in making the agricultural contrivances/implements 
mentioned above. Non-availability any one of these will invariably 
affect agriculture. While the carpenters make the wooden 
implements like ploughs, yokes and others. The blacksmith makes 
the iron and copper tools. The Kase (stone cutter) carved tools out 
of stones. The mutual cooperation and cordial disposition among 
these Panchanam castes ensured that the traditional agricultural 
sector developed thereby transforming the villages into self- 
sufficient habitats. 

The help that the Madiga renders to the Panchanam castes 
is inestimable. They are able to make the tools and implements 
required in agriculture because of the Madigas' contribution. To 
make Shoes, crowbars, hammers, sickles, hatchets or axes and 
such other, the blacksmith will invariably have to use the fire-pit 
for which bellows made of leather is a must. These implements 
are secured in leather bags crafted by the Madigas. The carpenters 
wear protective sheath made of leather while working. This sheath 
protects the carpenters from pieces of wood piercing their bodies. 
Of late, workers in saw mills are wearing these protective sheaths 
while cutting huge logs of wood with sawing machines. Pieces of 
leather are mixed with saw dust to make a thick paste which is 
used to cover holes in the wood. The stone cutters secure their 
tools in the leather bags provided by the Madigas. Even while 
breaking huge stones into small pieces, leather belts are used. 

Even the potter while making pots, goblets and other 
earthenware uses the leather tools while moulding the pottery 
into desired shapes. The Nayi Brahmins (barbers) move around in 
the village for hair cutting or shaving. They often visit the residences 
of prominent people of the village. They carried their tools of trade 
- knives, razors, razor strops (made of leather), the whetstone - in 
leather cases. The Gouds (Toddy tappers) are also dependent on 
the Madigas for their equipment. They use the Mustyadu (a leather 
waist belt), the Mokupatti (a ring of leather) which supports the 
tapper while climbing the Palm tree and the Guji (a leather ring) 
worn around both the ankles to afford safety from slipping. The 
knives used to make incisions on the tree are carried in the waist 
belt. The Musty adu also affords strength to the tapper's waist. Thus, 
all the equipment the tappers use, are made by the Madigas. The 
Gollas are cowherds and shepherds or the one other set of people 
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1 


dependent on the things made by the Madigas. The waist belts 
and drinking water carriers they carry along while grazing the 
animals are all made of leather. The Padmasalis (weavers) too have 
a certain dependency on the Madigas. The looms and the spools 
are inter-connected using leather cords. 

The Madigas also make equipment and tools associated with 
culture. The Dappu is the most common instrument used in the 
Telugu regions for announcing or publicizing any event. From 
selling pulses, calling village Panchayats, celebrating rituals and 
festivals, to processions all events are accompanied by Dappu. It is 
also an accompanying instrument for many folk performing arts, 
especially the dances. It is the simplest of traditional percussion 
instruments. The whips that the Potarajus use and the waist-belts 
with rattles they wear are made of leather. The percussion drums 
of various types all have the skin of animals tied to wooden frames. 
These apart, the most commonly used items of regular use by all 
the people in the society - the footwear - are made by the Madigas 
in various styles. Their hands can be seen even in water-carriers, 
the trinkets/amulets/charms tied by the practitioners of sorcery/ 
witchcraft, waist-belts, puppets, bags, belts with rattles used to tie 
the bullocks to the yoke of carts and a myriad others. Making 
their presence felt in all aspects of rural life, the Madigas has proved 
to be the backbone of the village society. 
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RITUALS, CUSTOMS AND TRADITIONS AMONG 

MADIGAS 


Birth 

Notwithstanding the lack or primary resources about the 
rituals concerning births among the Madigas , the parents of a 
pregnant Madiga woman take her back to their home. At the 
maternal home, the parents invite Muttayiduvas living in the 
neighbourhood on an auspicious day and apply turmeric powder 
on the feet of all the women assembled there, including the 
pregnant daughter. Each Muttaiduva places five different varieties 
of delicacies are placed in the pregnant woman's lap, applies 
vermillion to her forehead, and decorate her hands with bangles. 
She is taken inside the home after she pays obeisance to the gods. 
During the period around child-birth, an old woman stays with 
her and acts as midwife. Immediately after the birth, the newborn 
is washed with luke-warm water. The placenta is then collected 
into an earthen pot. The new-born's maternal uncle buries the pot 
at an inconspicuous place where none steps, or drops the placenta 
into a snake-pit/anthill. Later, all the assembled Muttaiduvas apply 
turmeric paste to their legs and then apply the same to the face 
and limbs of the new-mother. She is then given a bath on the 
third, fifth, and ninth days after delivery. During the post-natal 
period, the mother's ears are plugged with cotton to which garlic 
paste is applied, and a small quantity of Oma (seeds of bishop's 
weed or Ajwain in Hindi) is given to her to retain it in the mouth. 
On the eleventh day a decoction made of arecanuts soaked in salt 
is given to the mother to drink. 

On the twenty-first day, five or nine Muttayiduvas bathe 
the new-mother. During the preceding twenty days from the date 
of delivery to protect them from evil forces, a crowbar, a used 
broomstick, used footwear, and a stick are placed across the 
threshold of the hut the mother stays in. An iron oven called 
Kumpati filled with chaff or husk of paddy is invariably placed to 
a side of the hut. On the twenty-first night from the day of delivery, 
both the mother and the infant are dressed with new clothes, and 
all the people of the communityare invited for a feast. When all 
the invitees have arrived, the infant is placed in a winnowing 
basket filled with either rice or jowar, and each one of them snaps 
fingers, as if to call the infant to attention, and calls the child with 
a name of their choice. Thenceforth, the infant is known with that 
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name. The next day onwards, the mother starts attending to her 
daily chores. The parents of the newborn are blessed by the 
respective parents who present them with new clothes, while the 
sisters-in-law, and brothers-in-law present them jewellery or cash. 1 

Puberty 

According to Edgar Thurston, a separate hut is erected to 
sequester the Madiga girl who attains puberty, wherein she spends 
ten days. On the tenth day, the Muttayiduvas bathe her and seat 
her before the community chief. The chief holds betel leaves and 
nuts, and guides the girl into the house. On occasions, just before 
guiding the girl into the house, a sheep is sacrificed and the blood 
of the sacrificial animal is applied to the forehead of the girl. 2 

The girl's grandparents on either side bring food delicacies 
on the third, fifth, and the ninth days and place them in her lap. 
On the last day, when she is allowed to enter the house, the 
maternal uncles present her with jewellery, and the paternal uncles 
arrange for the meat that would be served during the feast. The 
other invitees bestow her with gifts. 

If the girl is already married, her mother-in-law brings 
along coconuts, fruits and others. She is then bathed with water 
in which vermillion powder is mixedand the feast is arranged. 
While it is the maternal uncle who bears the expenses in case of 
an unmarried girl, it is the husband if the girl attaining puberty is 
already married. For three months, the elders ensure that the 
couple stay away from each other. 

Marriage rituals 

The Madigas do not marry people outside their community. 
Most of these are cross-cousin marriages, i.e., the boy marrying 
his maternal uncle's daughter or paternal aunt's daughter. In some 
cases, the boy marries his sister's daughter (neice), which of course, 
is not so predominant in the Telangana region, but is practiced in 
Andhra and surrounding areas. Among the Madigas in Telangana, 
the practice of son-in-law staying with his wife's family is 
commonly seen. This practice is known as Illarikam, wherein if a 
family has all daughters and no sons at all, either the elder daughter 
or youger daughter's husband lives with the parents. Most of these 
again are cross-cousin marriages. Vetti being predominant in 
Telangana, the Madigas resort to the practice of Illarikam to escape 
from the clutches of Vetti. The son-in-law who comes over to live 
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with his wife's parents is given a share in the property - house, 
agriculture lands, and Inam lands along with a part of the Vetti, 
thus the in-laws seek relief from the labour. 3 If a Madiga girl or boy 
has to get married to somebody outside the community - the 
individual coming into the community will have to arrange for a 
feast. After the feast, the host's uvula is burnt with a betel leaf 
before welcoming him or her into the community. 

Child marriages and polygamy are practiced among the 
Madigas. If a woman predeceases her husband, the man is allowed 
to marry the woman's sister or her relative. In most cases, the 
second wife is either a widow or is deserted by her husband. The 
marriage rituals among the Madigas are almost uniform. After the 
groom's father upon selecting a suitable bride, the elders approach 
the girl's parents and seek the alliance. It is a tradition for the 
groom's family visit the bride's place to fix the alliance. If it is 
agreeable to the bride's parents, the elders on the groom's side 
offer a token amount confirming Nischitartham (the alliance). After 
the event, the bride is accompanied by some Muttayiduvas to the 
shrine of community deity - Ellamma - where they offer obeisance 
to the deity. Then, an old woman decorates the bride's neck with 
a cord to which a piece of leather is attached. This signifies that 
the girl is betrothed, and will soon get married. 

After the Nischitartham event, the groom's parents and 
relatives go in a procession over to the bride's place and offer the 
wedding saree to the bride. To celebrate the betrothal, the bride's 
father offers toddy (wine of palm leaf) and arrack to the groom's 
party and others in the community. He then hosts a feast serving 
beef to all present. The expenses, however, are shared by the 
parents of bride and groom, where the latter bears double the 
share of the former. After the feast, the priest - Madiga Jangam , or 
in his absence, Baindla decides the auspicious date for the marriage 
and prepares the wedding invitation. The priest then sacrifices a 
goat in honour of Goddess Ellamma or Pochamma. He then collects 
the sacrificial blood into an earthen pot, toddy and arrack in 
another, and offers them along with delicacies in oblation to the 
deity. The meat of the sacrificed animal is cooked and all those 
present at the shrine consume it as a holy offering. 

On the auspicious day fixed for the wedding, the bride's 
parents offer a feast with beef for the people of the community 
and the invitees. After the feast, the priest sprinkles water mixed 
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with turmeric and applies the same on the forehead and then 
applies vermillion, thus preparing the bride for the marriage. The 
marriage party then leaves for the groom's village. On arrival they 
are welcomed to the village by the community elders and 
Muttayiduvas. This is known as Edurkolu. They are then provided 
temporary lodging and food. It is at this temporary lodging that a 
pandal is erected over which palm leaves are spread. Under the 
pandal four water-filled pots are placed on all four sides, which 
are then connected with seven strands of thread. The bride is then 
made sit within the area circumscribed by the pots. The 
Muttayiduvas apply oil to her body, toenails are cut and, then she 
is given a bath. After the bath, she wears the wedding attire. She 
is then carried to the wedding pandal in a basket made of bamboo 
slats. The bride's maternal uncle, who had initiated the bathing 
ritual, plants a Jammi or a banyan branch and pays obeisance to 
it. 4 


Veer a Bonam 

If any offerings to a deity Mokku (are due), then Veera Bonam 
is performed. A bow and arrows are made out of bamboo; the 
family head is decorated as a warrior with turmeric; he then 
proceeds to the village outskirts, locates a snake pit beside which 
he plants a Jammi branch. He then prepares balls of dough made 
of flour and turmeric, which are placed near the Jammi branch. 
The community chief is left there to safeguard the branch and the 
dough balls. The family head made-up as a warrior accompanied 
by drum-beats and Jamidika first pours water around the Jammi 
branch, attaches the dough balls to arrows and then shoots them 
at the Jammi branch, the leaves that fall from the branch as a 
result of this shooting are collected in a piece of cloth, bundled 
and placed in the granary. The Golla community chief is then asked 
to sacrifice a goat or a sheep. A part of the meat is then shared to 
the Golla head. This signifies the initiation of the wedding rituals. 5 

Along with the bride, the groom is also made to sit in the 
basket made of bamboo slats; both are covered with veils and 
carried to the wedding pandal. After arriving at the pandal, both 
of them are made stand facing each other and an idol of Nandi is 
placed between them. The veil covering the couple is removed 
when all the guests invited to the wedding have assembled. The 
Madiga priest then sprinkles milk on the heads of the groom and 
the bride. The priest then gives the bride the auspicious thread 
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tied around a turmeric tuber or to a round gold pendant called 
Puste. The bride and groom then shower each other's head with 
grains of rice. The groom is then asked to step on the bride's foot. 
The couple is now considered wife and husband. On completion 
of this wedding ritual, as an oblation Naivedyam a delicacy of 
steamed balls made of wheat or jowar flour or any other sweet is 
offered to Ellamma. The oblation so offered is consumed by four 
Muttayiduvas from the groom's party and five from the bride's 
side. Leftover of this, if any, is not offered to anybody else, but is 
buried in the ground. The couple (groom mounted on a horse while 
the bride walks) goes in a procession to the shrine of Pochamma , 
offers obeisance to the deity and return home. On the sixteenth 
day after the marriage, under the pandal erected in front of the 
groom's house for the wedding, four pots filled with water are 
placed on all four sides, which are then connected with thread. 
The newly weds are then made to sit on wooden planks within 
the area circumscribed by the pots. The Kankanams (sacred threads) 
tied to their wrists are untied, and plant a branch of Jammi or 
Banyan tree at the place they sat, which is then worshipped. On 
the same day, the Tali (the sacred thread with a tuber of turmeric 
at the centre) around the bride's neck is untied, Nallapusalu (black 
beads) are stacked to it, and the sister-in-law ties it back around 
the bride's neck. 

Any family intending to organise the marriage of their son 
or daughter is invariably bound to incur certain expenses. It is 
more so in the case of the marriage of the daughter. Even the 
Madiga society has its own customs and traditions, which involve 
expenditure. The community elders who are sent to the bride's 
home to settle the alliance are given sufficient amounts by groom's 
father to meet incidental expenses. Before seeing them off from 
the village, the groom's family ties the sacred Kankanams to their 
wrists, and applies vermillion to their foreheads. The amount given 
to them would also cover the emissaries' daily wages too. Similarly, 
after the alliance is settled, when the groom's party leaves for the 
bride's village for the engagement and for fixing the auspicious 
time for the wedding, the incidental expenses incurred by all are 
borne by the groom's father. On the eve of wedding day, the 
groom's family will have to purchase sari not only for the bride, 
but also for her mother. From the moment the bride's party sets 
foot in the groom's village, until all the rituals are completed, the 
groom's father bears all the expenditure. Traditions dictate that 
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he presents new clothes to his daughters and community elders, 
the Jangam or the Baindla priest who oversees the rituals, besides 
blouse pieces to five Muttayiduvas. Further, it is a custom on the 
part of the groom's family to offer arrack and toddy to all the 
attendees of the marriage. The family is also expected to host a 
feast which includes beef as the main course. Every household is 
represented by at least one member of the family, who partakes in 
the feast and give away some cash as gift. All such cash gifts afford 
a little succour to the groom's father. However, he will have to 
remember the amount gifted by each family and give away the 
like amount in return whenever he attends weddings in those 
families. Failure to do so, will incur the wrath of the community 
leading to ostracisation, which none would be ready to face, hence 
they would not go back in gifting the amount in return, even if it 
means they have to seek handloans. This, in a way, is a good 
tradition, wherein everybody contributes to meet the family's 
expenditure, thereby mutually cooperating with each other. This 
practice is still in vogue. Similarly, the relatives on the bride's side 
contribute towards the dowry to be given to the groom in the 
form of cash, gold or silver. They would even be ready to extend 
loans to the bride's father. 6 

Widow Remarriage 

The Madiga woman is at liberty to get married again if the 
husband predeceases her. Such marriages would mostly be 
between the widow and her husband's unmarried younger 
brother. However, there is no restriction on this. The person 
marrying the widow will be entitled to the husband's property, 
with the onus of taking care of the deceased man's children too. 
However, these children carry the family name of their biological 
father. Such marriages are known as Maru Manuvu, or 
remarriages. The man interested in remarrying a widow, visits 
her house an evening accompanied by his relatives, carrying with 
him a sari and a blouse and ties the sacred thread Puste with a 
tuber of turmeric tied at the centre. Then onwards, they become 
husband and wife. 7 

Divorces 

In case of incompatibilities among the couple, or if the 
behaviour of one of the partners is not proper, the aggrieved party 
- the man or the woman - has the liberty to seek separation and 
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marry another person of his or her choice. The separation is decided 
in the presence of the community chiefs. While separating, the 
dowry amount, gold and other items given to man have to be 
returned to the woman's family. If the couple already have young 
children the mother is given their custodial rights. But if they are 
grownups, the father gets the custody of the children. 8 

Inheritance 

Just as the rest of the society passes the ancestral property 
or estate to the heirs, the Madigas also inherit their ancestors' 
property. Although all the sons have a share in the property, the 
eldest son in the family is the one whose name is registered in the 
revenue records as the heir. Though the brothers share the property 
equitably, the eldest son gets to inherit an additional share, which 
is known as Jyeshtha Bhagam. Further, if the son-in-law stays with 
the family, even he gets an equal share in the property. Similarly, 
if a daughter is converted as a Jogini or Matangi, she gets an equal 
share in the father's property, on par with her brothers. This share 
of such daughters will be inherited by her children. Those who 
have no children of their own, have the tradition of adopting their 
brothers' son. On the day of adoption, the entire community is 
given a feast, where palm wine is also served. 9 

Amicable relationships with relatives 

The Madigas honour their visitors with utmost respect. The 
kinsfolk have affectionate relationships and help each other 
economically. No matter however long the relative's stay at their 
home may be, the host insists that the relative extend his stay for a 
further period. The Madigas are skilled not only in leather work, 
but also are adept in agricultural and related activities, the 
knowledge of which they share among themselves. This is the 
reason behind the host's insistence on the guest extending his stay. 
The host learns the intricacies of the guest's occupation and imparts 
the skills in which he is adept at. Thus, by sharing knowledge, 
both - the host and the guest - stand to gain. For instance, to 
draw water from the large wells to irrigate fields, the Dandeda (a 
rope - is essential), weaving which is, in itself, an art that not 
many possess. Those skilled in weaving the Dandeda are often 
invited to learn the skills. Likewise, Skill of Drill Ploughing, spraying 
pesticides in the fields, winnowing the grain, besides remaking 
the roofs of their hutments with palm leaves, erecting fences 
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around the houses and agricultural fields, are many such activities 
that they share. Most commonly, it is the brothers-in-law that share 
such activities. 

The agricultural activities are seasonal and are taken-up 
between the Telugu months Aashaadam to Karteekam (roughly 
corresponding with June to Dassera & Deepavali in October), and 
Phalgunam to Jyeshtham (from Sankranti in January to Holi in 
March/April). During the season, the individual with expertise 
in harrowing the field with plough is invited home to help them 
start the agricultural work. If the host is an expert in weaving 
ropes, he goes to the guest's village and weaves the required ropes 
before returning. Such mutual cooperation strengthens 
relationships. In the course of such cooperation, if the families 
have children of marriageable age, alliances are settled. If there is 
a birth in a family, the relatives gift the family with gold or silver 
ornaments or new clothes. Until the completion of the work for 
which the guest extends his stay, he is respectfully treated and is 
offered food along with palm wine or arrack. As already stated, 
the guest would not while away his time idly, but involves himself 
in the activities that the host family does. Thus, both the host and 
guest stand to benefit. 

Funeral practices 

The dead among the Madigas are disposed of either by way 
of cremation or by burial. According to Syed Siraj-ul-Hassan, if a 
person dies naturally, his body is laid to rest in a grave and stones 
are laid on the grave. However, upon the death of a pregnant 
woman, a leprosy patient, or a person killed by wild animals, the 
Madigas prefer cremation, since they believe that if such persons 
are interred, the departed soul would not be at peace. Upon the 
death of an individual, the entire community including the elders 
assemble at the house and bring the body out a lay it on a bed of 
grass. This is in the case of death at home. The community chief 
despatches messengers, one to the villages on the east and another 
to the west side of the village. By the time the messengers return, 
some of those assembled at the house go to the nearest rivulet or 
lake and either dig a grave or heap wood to stack a pyre. In case 
of a pyre, each family of the community offers a log of wood. A 
log called Jeevikarra, that the eldest son uses to light the pyre, is 
lighted first. The community elder sends for a new earthen pot; he 
then puts embers into it and places it near the head of the deceased. 
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In the meantime, if the relatives arrive, the body is bathed with 
hot water and new clothes are adorned, amid drum beats. If the 
deceased person is a woman, the body is made-up as a 
Muttayiduva. 

The bier is then prepared using two long sticks arranged 
in parallel, with cross-slats joining them. Over this, grass and old 
clothes are spread to cushion the body. The body is then securely 
tied to the bier and a new cloth is spread as a cover. Bukkagulal - 
pink coloured powder is splashed and a garland is adorned around 
the neck. The community chief then summons the sons or nephews 
of the deceased and applies vermillion to four of them on their 
foreheads and garlands them. These four carry the bier on their 
shoulders, chanting 'Siva, Siva ' if they are Saivites or ' Govinda , 
Govinda' if they are Vaishnavas. Two of the bearers at the front 
hold lighted incense sticks with their free hands. The eldest son, 
who will light the pyre, having had a bath and wearing wet clothes, 
walks ahead of the pall-bearers. He carries the lighted log and a 
new pot. The funeral procession starts to the accompaniment of 
drum beats. As the procession goes, the community chief mixes 
some coins with the Bukka Gulal, which he showers over the bier. 
The drum beats that are started when the body is bathed, continue 
until the body is brought into the cremation ground and placed 
on a raised platform called Dimpudu Kallam. 

The family members of the deceased call him/her by their 
respective relationship for the final time. The community elder 
then picks-up rice and with his left hand makes heaps on the four 
cardinal sides of the body and orders for the drums to be beaten 
again. The pall-bearers then exchange their positions, where those 
carrying the bier on the left-side go to the right and vice-versa. 
From the raised platform, the bier is carried again to the site of 
creation, where the funeral pyre is already arranged. The bearers 
then, circumambulate the pyre for three times and place the body 
thereon. The Elder then picks up the embers from the earthen pot 
that the eldest son was carrying till then and empties the pot into 
a portal clay oven. He then escorts the elder son to the nearby 
source of water for a bath and to carry water. On return to the 
cremation site, the elder son is made to carry the water-filled pot 
on his right-shoulder and a burning stick with his left hand and 
walks around the pyre. On completion of one round starting and 
ending at the head of the body, the community elder makes a hole 
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to the pot using the reverse side of an axe. The elder son continues 
with his circumambulation for two more times, and at the end of 
each round the elder makes a hole to the pot. At the end of the 
third round, as water streams out of the three holes, the elder son 
leaves his hold on the earthen pot, which falls down on his 
backside. Grieving, he then lights the pyre with the lighted stick 
he was holding with the left hand all along, and moves away 
from there without glancing backward. This completes the ritual 
of lighting the funeral pyre. 

All the assembled relatives and community people, pick¬ 
up a stick or twig and drop them into the pyre. If the body is being 
interred, each one present there drops a fistful of soil into the grave. 
Once these funeral rites - cremation or burial - are completed, all 
of them move over to the nearest source of water, bathe there and 
upon reaching the ghetto, squat down to taste lumps of jaggery. 
In the meantime, the daughter or sister of the deceased person 
returns home first, showers, smears the place where the body was 
laid earlier with cowdung and lights an oil lamp. The people 
returning home from the cremation ground salute with reverence 
with folded hands and then leave for their respective homes. On 
the third and fifth days, food that is relished by the deceased person 
is cooked. The relatives and the elder son who had lighted the 
pyre drop morsels of the cooked food into the son's towel, which 
is then carried to the cremation ground. At a distance from the 
site, a big leaf plate is spread over which the food is placed along 
with meat, a lighted cigar (if the deceased hitherto smoked), and 
palm wine and arrack, all of which are spread there for a crow to 
consume. The assembled people stand in silence at a distance from 
the leaf-plate. If the crow comes down and touches any of the 
food items spread there, they presume that the deceased person 
had consumed it, and return home. The same activity is repeated 
even on the tenth day, when the major ceremonial rites are 
performed. 

If the body is cremated, the deceased person's ashes and 
bones are collected placed in an earthen pot, which are then 
immersed into a nearest confluence of rivers. If the body is buried, 
the wild growth of grass is cut, the grave is smeared with water 
and a lamp is lighted. They then take a dip in the nearby water 
source, while the descendants of the deceased get their heads 
tonsured as a mark of respect to the departed soul. On return, the 
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relatives are served the meat of a cow. According to the custom, 
the cow for slaughter must have been purchased only by the 
daughter and son-in-law or somebody who is so related to the 
deceased. In the evening of the tenth day, the elder son who had 
lighted the funeral pyre, and those who have carried the bier to 
the cremation ground are bathed with hot water. Their shoulders 
are massaged with milk, ghee, or cooking oil and are then wiped 
with a long wooden pestle making an 'X' shaped mark. This ritual 
is known as ' Baruvulu Teeyuta or 'unburdening'. After this ritual, 
either the Baindla priest or a Matangi cleanse the family of the 
ceremonial pollution arising out of the death. During the monthly 
ceremonies that are performed on the same Tithi of the subsequent 
months, chicken is served to the close relatives after the rice ball 
offerings are made to the departed soul. Depending on the 
economic status of the family, they perform the annual ceremony; 
else in the name of the departed soul they offer rice to the Madiga 
Jangam on the Peddala Amavasya (the new moon day during the 
month of Aaswayujam - the seventh month of the lunar calendar 
during the first ten days of which the festival of Dasara is 
celebrated) which is deemed to be equivalent to the ceremonial 
offering . 10 

In case of the death of an unmarried woman or a bachelor, 
burial is the only option among the Madigas. In such cases, instead 
of two long sticks to make the bier only one stick is used to which 
the body is tied to be carried to the burial ground. For such 
deceased, only the ritualistic offering to the bird is made, but not 
the whole gamut of ceremonies for ten days. Alternatively, if they 
are married-off to the Jilledu branch, the obsequies are performed, 
and the offerings to the bird on the third, fifth, and ninth days are 
made, followed by the ceremonies performed on the eleventh day. 

Footnote: 

Srinivasa Rao, Chilumuri., Madigala Charitra , Samskruti, Jyoti 
Granthamala, Tirupati, 2010, p. 98. 

2 Thurston, Edgar & K. Rangachari., Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 
Op cit, Vol. IV, 0.322. 

3 Manohar, Thallapally., "Illarikam Marriages among Bonded Labour in 
Rural Telangana - A Study", Kakatiya Journal of Historical Studies , Vol. 1, 
May 2006, Published by Department of History & Tourism Management, 
Kakatiya University, Warangal, pp. 168-177. 
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4 Siraj-ul-Hassan, Syed., Castes and Tribes ofH.E.H Nizams Dominion, Op 
cit, pp. 415-16. 

interview with Marapelli Sailu, S/o Buchchaiah, Madiga, aged 85 years, 
Lyabarthi (v), Wardhannapet (M), Warangal (district) - field trip. 

6 Thurston, Edgar & K. Rangachari., Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 
Op cit, p. 321. 

7 Siraj-ul-Hassan, Syed., Castes and Tribes ofH.E.H Nizams Dominion, Op 
cit, p. 418. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Ibid, p. 419 & also see Edgar Thurston & K. Rangachari., Castes and 
Tribes of Southern India, Op cit, pp. 322-323. 
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STATUS OF MADIGA WOMEN 

No caste has given its women the extent of liberty and 
equality that the Madiga caste has bestowed on its women. She 
has equal liberty on a par with that of a Madiga man and has her 
own mark in all the works. Leather works being the primary 
occupation of the community, she arranges the requisite limestone; 
from the forests she collects the bark of Tanner's Tangedu Chekka 
(Cassia) with which the hide is treated to make leather. She assists 
the Madiga man in filling the tubs called Landa Totlu with water. 
These tubs are used for the treatment of the hide. She cleanses the 
hide free of hair. Not in just these works, she toils equally in all the 
agricultural labour like transplanting the seedlings, weeding and 
such others. In a nutshell, the woman plays a very key role in the 
economy of the Madigas. She has the same liberty as the man in 
consuming beef, smoking, or in consuming alcoholic drinks. 

Unlike some other communities of the society, wherein the 
woman eats only after her husband finishes eating, or the widows 
remaining with a clean shaved head, wearing only white clothes 
without wearing any blouse, avoiding any sort of interactions with 
others and staying away in almost total seclusion, the Madiga 
woman has absolute freedom and is not bound by any such 
restrictions. The widows can remarry and continue to live with 
the husband along with the children born to the deceased husband 
is very much in currency. If for any reason she divorces her 
husband, it is quite common among the Madiga woman to marry 
again. A typical Madiga woman is generally of medium or dark 
complexion. She wears her sari such that the loose end passes 
over her right-shoulder. She adorns herself with jewellery like 
ornaments for the Danda Kadiyalu (upper arm), Nallapusalu (black 
beads), Chevi Kammalu (ear-brooches), nose ring, clay bangles, and 
anklets, most of which areusually made of the comparatively low- 
cost silver, copper, bones. Yet, the practices of polygamy, 
conversion of young girls as Matangis , or Joginis, leave a scar on 
the Madigas. But for these women, rest of them among the Madigas 
lead an equitable life on par with that of the men. 
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MADIGAS WORSHIP OF DEITIES 

In every village the Grama-Devata is periodically 
worshipped and propitiated. The system, as it now exists, 
combines many different ideas and customs, and has probably 
resulted from the fusion of various forms of religion. One of the 
most striking features of the worship of the village deities is the 
absence of any thing like a sacerdotal caste in connection with it, 
but is presided over by one among the depressed classes, which 
affords a sense of self-respect and a sense of their own worth in 
the community. 



Jamadagni Renuka Sanctuary - Surabheshwara Kona 
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Goddess Ellamma, also known as Renuka Ellamma is the 
guardian deity of the Madigas. The Madiga maiden so dedicated is 
considered to be the living representation of the deity. The practice 
of dedicating is called Jannekiduchuta in Telangana parlance. The 
Baindlas are the priests of the deity. The Madiga maids are initiated 
into the practice of Matangi in the temple complex dedicated to 
Jamadagni and Renuka Ellamma (popularly known as the 
hermitage of Sage Jamadagni) at Surabheswara Kona on the banks 
of the rivulet Gundlakamma near Cumbhum in Prakasam district . 1 
The various ritualistic worships of the guardian deity - Ellamma - 
by the Madigas is officiated by the Baindla, Chindu or Kommu priests. 
The rituals officiated by these dependent castes are dealt with in 
detail in a subsequent chapter. 



Mathangi Statue in Jamadagni Renuka Sanctuary 
- Surabheshwara Kona 
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One among the festivities that the Madigas celebrate is the 
Petramasa or Peddala Amavasya (the new moon day during the 
month of Aaswayujam - the seventh month of the lunar calendar 
during the first ten days of which the festival of Dasara is 
celebrated). On the day, as a token of remembrance of the ancestors 
and to seek peace to their souls, the Madigas approach their family 
priest - the Madiga Jangam -offer him fruits, vegetables and rice 
and seek his blessings. They consider his blessings to be those of 
their own ancestors . 2 

When festivities dedicated to Pochamma are organised, a 
day before the event the Dappu Madiga moves around all the 
localities of the village and announces about the event. On the 
day of the event, the Madiga families bring home a new earthen 
pot, in which they cook rice mixed with turmeric. After cooking 
the rice, they clean the lower portion of the pot to clear the soot. 
Turmeric and vermillion powders are then applied to the pot, 
which is then decorated with neem branches. The pot so decorated 
is known as Bonam. The mouth of the pot is then covered with an 
earthen lid, which is then filled with oil, a cotton wick is placed in 
the lid and the wick is then lighted. While the men beat the drums, 
the women carrying the Bonams on their head dance rhythmically 
on their way to the shrine. At the shrine, they offer oblations to 
the deity, sacrifice fowls and sheep. The limbs of the sacrificed 
animals are hung in front of the shrine, while the rest of the meat 
is carried back home for cooking and consumption along with 
palm wine and arrack . 3 

Maisamma is the deity who guards the outskirts of the village 
and also the crops. Festivities dedicated to here are celebrated every 
year. On the day of the festivities, the Madigas accompanied with 
drum beats reach the shrine, offer palm wine brought in earthen 
pots and sacrifice sheep offered by the Gollas. On the same day, 
the Madigas also sacrifice a bull, and cooked jowar and rice are 
mixed with the blood of the sacrificed animal, which the Madigas 
spray along the outskirts of the village to ward off evil spirits . 4 

The Madigas converted as Veerasaivas , and those who 
worship Lord Siva as the presiding deity of the family, are known 
as Vibhutidarlu. They apply three parallel horizontal lines of Vibhuti 
across their foreheads, and wear a miniature Lingam around their 
necks or across the waist. They follow all the rituals that the 
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Lingayats do . 5 Those converted to Vaishnavism by the Dasaris apply 
vertical lines of vermillion or Vibhuti on their forehead, and follow 
the traditions of the Vaishnavas. These are known as Tirumalidarlu 
or Tirumandarlu. The Saiva Madigas and Vaishnava Madigas 
neither inter-dine nor inter-marry . 6 

Footnotes: 

Thurston, Edgar & K. Rangachari., Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 
Op cit, p. 304; Saskia C. Kersenboom., Nityasumangali - A Devadasi 
Tradition in South India, Motilal Banarsidass Publishers Pvt. Ltd, Delhi, 
1998, p. 56; Clough, Emma Rauschenbusch., While Sewing Sandals: Tales 
ofTelugu Pariah Tribe, New York, 1899, pp. 31-33. 

2 Dube, Shyama Charan., Indian Village, Harper Colophon Books, New 
York, 1976, p. 103. 

3 Ibid, pp. 111-112. 

4 Ibid, pp. 114; Arudra: Gudilo Sex : Visalandhra Publishing House, 
Hyderabad, 2008, p. 83; Whitehead, Henry., The Village Gods Of South 
India, Association Press, Calcutta, 1921, p. 27. 

5 Siraj-ul-Hassan, Syed., Castes and Tribes of H.E.H Nizams Dominion, 
Op cit, p. 413. 

6 Ibid, and also see Singh, T.R., The Madiga - A Study in Social Struture & 
Change, Op cit, p. 43. 
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SOCIAL EVILS AMONG MADIGAS 

In India, the melting pot of multiple religious faiths and 
traditions, the practice of worshipping the village deity or guardian 
deity, especially the female deities, is prevalent since ages. In the 
course of worshipping, young girls who have just then attained 
puberty are, in the name of dedicating them to the village deities 
like Pochamma, Maisamma , Mutyalamma, Gangamma, Ellamma and 
others, the practice of forcing the girls into prostitution is rife. The 
girls forced to follow this tradition among the Vaishnavas are called 
Devadasis , Basivinis and Joginis among the Saivites and those 
dedicated to the village deity Ellamma are called Matangis . 1 

In Karnataka, Basaweswara gave a new orientation and 
championed direct devotional worship to bring Lord Shiva's 
presence to everyone including the Sudras and Atisudras and 
launched a renewed Veerasaiva cult. For the followers of this cult 
the Guru, who confers Linga upon the disciple at the time of 
initiation, is the ultimate preceptor, the Ishtalinga is the ultimate 
religious icon and is indispensable and Jangama , the itinerant 
preacher, is the spiritual guide. The Chakalis and Mangalis among 
Sudras and the Malas and Madigas among the Atisudras have readily 
accepted the revolutionary cult. In the name of traditions and 
practices, they have welcomed the profession of prostitution . 2 This, 
then, is the reason why the women of this sect remain unmarried 
and are called Basivinis , who are initiated into practicing 
prostitution . 3 The Basivinis can enter into sexual relationship with 
any of the Veerasaiva men. The Mathas have established this 
practice and the Jangamas supervised it. 

Of all these, the Matangi tradition may be said to differ 
from the others. It is predominant in the south Indian states of 
Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh and Telangana. The 
Matangi system is the practice of dedicating called Jannekiduchuta 
in Telangana parlance, a maid to Mata , Matamma or Renuka 
Ellamma. This tradition is practiced only by the people belonging 
to the Madiga community. In the erstwhile Andhra Pradesh, a 
Madiga girl dedicated to Ellamma is known as Matangi . 4 

The custom of dedicating a maiden to the deity Ellamma is 
prevalent only among the Madigas. Notwithstanding the umpteen 
numbers of occupational communities in the society, why is it that 
only the Madigas have to dedicate their girls? Why does Ellamma 
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seek only the Madiga maidens for dedication?. The answers to 
these questions lie in folklore of the Madigas. In Kritayuga Goddess 
AdiSakti took the reincarnation of Renuka. One day when she went 
to bathe in a well leaving all her clothes on the rim, the Madigas 
who came there in search of the bark of Tangedu tree (Tanner's 
Cassia - the bark of this tree is used to clean the animal hide) saw 
her and started passing lewd comments about her body. An irate 
Renuka Ellamma curses them thus: "Blind with lust you have not 
recognised me the Adi-Sakti. Henceforth, the first girl-child born 
in your families shall be dedicated to the society and shall be 
lasciviously laughed at as Matangi by one and all ". 5 

Although this appears to be fictional, the Madigas have 
been following the custom of dedicating their first-born girl as 
Matangi not only as an act of penitence for blasphemy but also to 
provide them succour. There are many such stories. Such 
dedication of maidens as Matangi to Renuka Ellamma as thanks 
giving to the deity for her benevolence is prevalent even today. 



Mathangi Ellamma, Utkoor village, Nidamanoor vandal, 
Nalgonda district 
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However, the sanctification procedure of the Madiga maids 
to Ellamma is distinct from that of the Veerasaivas. The Matangis 
of Madigas seek alms in the name of Ellamma singing paeans to 
her and provide sexual hospitality only to the men of the 
community. The initiation as Matangi is administered by Bhavanis 
belonging to the sub-community - the Baindlas, who also supervise 
the ceremonies during marriages and deaths. 

Process of converting a maiden as Matangi 

The practice of converting young girls as Matangis has been 
in place among the Madiga families for generations. In a family if 
two or three girls did not survive their infancy, the parents vow to 
Goddess Ellamma to offer the next girl-child as Matangi or if a girl 
is born with protruding incisors and matted locks, the family 
considers that the deity has ordained the girl to be converted as 
Matangi . 6 

Hitherto the process of converting a maiden as Matangi is 
initiated at Surabheswarakona, as stated in an earlier chapter. 
But, these days, the initiation process takes place at the local 
Ellamma shrine itself. 

Alms seeking 

The ritual of dedicating a Madiga maiden as Matangi is 
performed over a period of nine days. During the first three days, 
the men, beating drums made of animal hide, and the Baindlas 
playing the Jamidika 7 move around the village narrating Ellamma' s 
stories and seeking alms from every house. Every household 
welcomes the group by sprinkling pot-full of water in front of the 
house and offers paddy (unhusked rice), rice and green gram. 
The alms so sought are collected and used during the event . 8 

Fetching of sacred mud from anthill 

On the fourth day, the Madiga men beating drums and the 
Baindlas play the Jamadikas accompanied by nine Muttayiduvas each 
carrying pots filled with water go to an anthill. They clean the 
anthill free of waste and filth and pour the water in the pots into 
the anthill. Over this, the Baindlas draw the Chandra Patam 9 and 
place an earthen lamp, pour oil into it and light the wick. They 
then place a basket made of bamboo slats over the lamp and neem 
leaves over the basket. They leave some of the men to guard the 
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lamp. This activity is called Putta Ku Dani Poyadam or Putta 
Kattadam. Three days thenceforth, they return accompanied by 
the musical sounds of drums and Jamidikas, remove the neem leaves 
and the basket to find the lamp glowing still. By then a new anthill 
is formed to indicate that the deity is appeased. They dig-up the 
newly formed anthill, collect the mud and bring it to Ellamma' s 
shrine to smear the deity's throne. During the final three days the 
Baindlas narrate Ellamma' s stories accompanied by the sounds of 
their Jamidikas . 10 

Patam Ekkinchuta or involuntarily landing onto the 
Chandra Patam 

On the final day - the ninth day - the Baindlas draw the 
Chandra Patam in front of the shrine. All the villagers, at least one 
from each community, are invited to the ceremony. The maiden 
to be converted as Matangi is made to fast on the day. After she 
bathes, turmeric powder is applied to all-over her body and then 
a sanctified lemon is cut. A coconut is broken and she is decorated 
with a garland. While the Madigas beat the drums, the Baindlas 
play their Jamidikas. Due to the sounds made with the drums and 
Jamadikas the girl goes into a trance and Goddess Ellamma possesses 
her and she unconsciously falls on the Chandra Patam. It is 
presumed that only those fall on the Patam whom Ellamma wishes 
to be converted as Matangis. After the end of the ritual, one of the 
heads of the communities in the village has to tie the sacred Tali. If 
none of them comes forward, the girl's Menaloava (cousin) ties the 
sacred thread around her neck. After this ritual is completed, the 
maiden remains dedicated to the deity as Matangi Ellamma . 11 

Religious observances to be followed as a Matangi and 
her life-style 

On being consecrated to the Goddess, the Matangi is barred 
from wearing any foot-wear life-long, avoid any work that 
requires the usage of the blade of grass, in other words, she should 
not sweep the porch. Neither should she be exposed to the dust 
that rises while sweeping the porch. She is barred from working 
in agricultural fields, dining in the homes that are rendered impure 
due to death or maturity of a girl. She has to cook her own food, 
observe fasting on every Tuesday and worship the deity. However, 
she can enter into conjugal relations with a man of her choice and 
bear children . 12 
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Funeral rites of a deceased Matangi 

A woman who is consecrated as Matangi is considered to 
be a representation of the deity Ellamma herself. Her death is 
celebrated with the same devotion that can be seen when festivities 
of the deity are organised. The information about her death is first 
informed to the Baindlas , for they are the ones who perform her 
final rites. The Baindlas are considered to be the heirs of 
Parasurama, whose mother is Renuka Ellamma. Therefore, the 
Matangi who has devoted all her life for the worship of the deity is 
considered to be a mother for the Baindlas . 13 



Ellamma Temple on the Mathangi Graveyard 
at Anumula village & mandal, Nalgonda district 


Upon the death of the Matangi , the body is seated in a chair 
and is tied to it with ropes. The body is then bathed, turmeric and 
vermillion are applied all-over and is paraded on a bullock-cart 
through the village for the people to pay their obeisance. As soon 
as the procession comes in front of their house, the villagers 
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sprinkle water there as a sign of cleansing the area to welcome 
her, break a coconut and offer money and/or grain. 

After completing the parade, the body is brought to the 
Matangi' s house where a Chandra Patam is drawn and the body is 
seated thereon. The Baindlas playing their Jamidikas narrate Ellamma 
Katha. While these rituals are carried on, a grave is dug in the 
front-yard of the house. After the narration of Ellamma Katha is 
completed, the Matangi's body is buried along with the chair. A 
shrine dedicated to deity Ellamma is built over the tomb. On the 
16 th day, the final rites are performed for the Matangi and the 
offerings given by the villagers during the procession through the 
village are used to organise rituals, animals are sacrificed and 
sacrificial offerings are sprinkled. 14 This culminates the final rites 
of the deceased Matangi. There are temples dedicated to Matangis 
across Andhra Pradesh, Telangana, Karnataka and Tamil Nadu 
regions. 

Joginis 

To propagate Veerasiavism among the Atisudras, Mathas 
and Jangams for the Malas and Madigas separately were established 
near the Saiva temples. The Jangams of these Monasteries initiated 
the people of the respective community and married the maids of 
these families to Lord Siva or his replica. 15 They are also called 
Joginis. The women initiated as Joginis provided sexual hospitality 
only to the men of their own community. They live on the alms 
while propagating the worship of Lord Siva, participate in the 
activities of the cult and dance during marriage celebrations and 
ceremonial rites to the dead. 16 The Jogini system is nothing but 
initiating women into prostitution in the name of Lord Siva, under 
the pretext of propagating Saivism. Women belonging to the 
untouchable castes are most commonly forced into this practice 
called Janneki Viduchuta (leaving the women for use by public). 

Reasons for conversion as Joginis 

Families vow to dedicate their daughter as a Jogini when 
they are faced with frequent loss of infants during deliveries or 
when a girl-child is born to old parents who have meagre means 
to raise them, or when any of the family members is afflicted with 
an unbeatable decease like cholera or small-pox. When villages 
faces epidemics like cholera, small-pox or dysentery, upon being 
advised through a woman possessed by the village deity Ellamma 
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for conversion of a girl as Jogini, the village heads forcibly convert 
her without giving any importance to the protests of the girl's 
parents. This is how girls from the untouchable families in 
Telangana are subjected to such social evils. 17 

Rituals during conversion of a girl as Jogini 

In the villages, the event of conversion of a girl as Jogini is 
celebrated as a festivity. On one side people with a variety of colours 
applied to their bodies perform the Kolatam (Morris dance), on the 
other possessed-women sway in trance emitting disturbing sounds 
during the event, while the girl to be converted as Jogini is adorned 
with garlands of white cowries, and white and red coloured 
flowers. Adorned thus, she is then carried in a cart to the shrine of 
Ellamma. A Poturaju with long matted locks accompanies her. The 
man who would mate with her for the first time offers sari and 
blouse and ties the sacred thread Tali around her neck. This 
completes the ritual of converting the girl as Jogini. The assembly 
then dines together. This ritual is usually performed in the precincts 
of a temple dedicated to Lord Siva, but in the event of non¬ 
availability of such temple, they perform it in the shrine of their 
guardian deity Ellamma. 

Life of a Jogini 

As long as she is alive, the Jogini leads the life of a Nitya 
Sumangali (free from widowhood). She is considered to be the 
sexual property of all in the village. Yet when she mates with a 
man, she continues only with him until he deserts her. It is only 
then that she starts living with another patron. In the event that 
she conceives, the Jogini herself raises her children, and in the 
unfortunate event of the child being a girl, she would also be 
converted as a Jogini , thus perpetuating generations of Joginis. The 
Jogini never leaves the village, and even if she wishes, the patrons 
would not allow her. She carries a Trisulam (trident) in one hand 
and a sack of cloth on the shoulder and moves around the village 
seeking alms in the name of Lord Siva on Mondays, Fridays and 
on Sivaratri festival. During funeral processions, she dances while 
leading the procession and picks-up the coins thrown onto the 
body. She sustains herself by working as a manual labourer. 
Though the Government of Erstwhile Andhra Pradesh had 
abolished this system vide a Gazette Notification IV-B on the 31 st 
March 1988, the evil practice still thrives in the villages. 18 
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Geggerla Bakkamma- Jogini, Kandlapally village, 
Jagityal mandal & district 


Many writers failed to distinguish the distinct aspects of 
Joginis and Matangis and have used these terms synonymously. 
Though the common denominator for both the systems is to initiate 
the girls into prostitution in the name of god and have now out¬ 
lived their applicability, the commonality ends there. The initiation 
processes in both the system differ widely, as also the lifestyles. 
While a Matangi is dedicated to Goddess Ellamma, the Jogini is 
dedicated to Lord Siva. The Matangi carries a basket made of 
bamboo slats in one hand and a Jokola (a walking stick with its 
head shaped as a cobra's hood) while attending to her designated 
works. The Jogini carries a Trisulam (trident) in one hand and a 
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sack of cloth on the shoulder and moves around the village seeking 
alms. While the Jogini dances at the forefront of funeral processions, 
the Matangi does not visit houses that are rendered impure due to 
death or a girl attaining puberty. While the Jogini fasts on Sivaratri 
and on Mondays and Fridays that are dedicated to Lord Siva and 
worships him, the Matangi worships Ellamma and fasts only on 
every Tuesday, and performs ceremonies related to the festivities 
of the deity, besides performing the removal of ritualistic impurity 
of Madigas caused by the death of a member of the family. While a 
Jogini is the common sexual property of the entire village, the 
Matangi provides sexual hospitality only to the men of Madiga 
community. Thus, by any standard of comparison, the systems of 
Jogini and Matangi differ widely, with the only aspect common in 
both being initiation of the girls into a sanctified prostitution in 
the name of dedicating them to a God. Failing to distinguish these 
distinct aspects,but for their common metamorphosis into a social 
evil, many people have misinterpreted the Devadasi , Basivini, Jogini , 
and Matangi systems to be one and the same. 

Superstitions 

The Madigas are superstitious as far as spirits and spectres 
are concerned. They believe that the departed souls move around 
the family, and visit the houses in case of necessity. Similarly, they 
believe that the guardian deities of the family stay in the vicinity 
of the houses and create difficulties to the families to appease 
themselves. The practice of necromancy by conjuring the dead is 
known in Telugu as Sakunam Choodadam. The spirits of the dead 
are conjured only by women and their practice is of two types - 
Chaata Sakunam , Kunda Sakunam. 

Chaata Sakunam 

If it is believed that a person is possessed by a spirit or the 
family's guardian deity, the spirit or deity is exorcised using a 
Chaata (winnowing basket). A heap of rice is placed in the basket, 
over which the exorcist spreads the loose end of her sari and covers 
it with both her hands. She then utters the names of the departed 
souls she doubts to possess the victim and says "Nee Maayae Talli 
Tirugavamma Tirugu" (I have recognised that you have possessed 
the victim, leave him/her). Upon the utterance of the name of a 
departed soul, if the rice grains in the basket start moving, it is 
assumed that the victim is possessed by that soul. To appease the 
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spirit, food he/she relished when alive is cooked and served. A 
similar mode of prediction using the same winnowing basket is 
also made. The exorcist sits facing the victim and balances the 
basket on a finger and starts uttering the names. The spirit is 
identified if the basket starts swaying upon mentioning his/her 
name. The spirit is appeased by serving food he/she savoured 
when alive. 

Kunda Sakunam 

This kind of identification of spirit involves filling an 
earthen pot with paddy or rice grain and covering the pot with a 
white cloth. The exorcist tightly holds the mouth of the pot and 
utters the names. Upon the utterance of a name if the pot rotates, 
the spirit is identified, and hence is appeased by serving food of 
his/her liking. 

Black Magic or Chetabadi 

Black magic or Chetabadi is one of the superstitious practices 
of the Madigas. If a member of the family or their domestic animals 
are seriously sick or are harmed, they believe that people envious 
or prejudiced against them have resorted to harnessing occult 
forces, called Chetabadi. Even to recognise that it is because of 
Chetabadi that the person or animal is sick or harmed, they depend 
upon the Sakunams. Once identified, they seek the help of an 
occultist. 

Foote Notes: 

^iraj-ul-Hassan, Syed., Castes and Tribes of H.E.H Nizams Dominion , 
Op. cit, p. 419. 

2 Pratapa Reddy, Suravaram., Andhrula Sanghika Charitra, Orient 
Longman, Hyderabad, 1992, p. 20. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Thurston, Edgar & K. Rangachari., Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 
Op cit, p. 298 

information collected in an interview with Kandukuri Somaiah, Baindla , 
aged 65 yrs, resident of Madhavaram village, Saligauraram mandal, 
Nalgonda district. 

interview with Matangi Ellamma , aged 45 yrs, Anumula village, during 
our field trip. 
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7 A kind of music instrument made of a layer of animal hide sewn to a 
wooden ring with the animal's nerve drawn from the legs. 

interview with Matangi Ellamma, aged 30 yrs, Utkoor village, 
Nidamanuru mandal, Nalgonda district. 

9 A decorative pattern drawn using five different coloured powders. 

^Interview with Matangi Ellamma, aged 45 yrs, Anumula village, during 
our field trip. 

interview with Matangi Ellamma , aged 30 yrs, Utkoor village,; Also see, 
Clough, Emma Rauschenbusch., While Sewing Sandals: Tales of Telugu 
Pariah Tribe , New York, 1899, pp. 77-89; Thurston, Edgar & K. 
Rangachari., Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Op cit, pp 295-324; 
Saskia C. Kersenboom., Nityasumangali -A Devadasi Tradition in South 
India, Motilal Banarsidass Publishers Pvt. Ltd, Delhi, 1998, pp. 55-60; 
Henry Whitehead., Village Gods of South India, Op cit. p. 39; Vijayasri, 
Priyadarshini., Dangerous Marginality: Rethinking Impurity and Power, 
Primus Books, Delhi, 2015, pp. 118-141. 

^Interview with Matangi Ellamma, aged 30 yrs, Utkoor village. 

^Interview with Vallamdasu Veeraiah, Baindla, aged 70 Yrs, 
Mandalapuram village, Nakirekal mandal, Nalgonda district, during 
our field trip. 

^Interview with Matangi Ellamma, aged 30 yrs, Utkoor village. 

15 Siraj-ul-Hassan, Syed., Castes and Tribes ofH.E.H Nizams Dominion, 
Op. cit, p. 413. 

^Interview on 08/11/2012 with Nadadeepam Rajeeraiah, Kolanupaka 
village, Aler mandal, Nalgonda district. 

17 Agaiah, K., Institutionalisation of offering Women, Unpublished M.Phil 
Desertation, Department of History, Kakatiya University, Warangal, 
1996, pp. 70-72. 

18 Ibid. 
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DEPENDENT CASTES OF MADIGAS 

As the caste system gained strength, there started the Kula 
Puranas that depicted the origins of each caste. To demonstrate 
these Kula Puranas through dance or ballads umpteen number of 
sub-castes emerged. Yet, in the Andhra Pradesh and Telangana, 
the Madiga caste itself has so many castes that no other caste has. 
Of these, the Madiga Jangam (Nulaka Chandayyas ), Baindlas, 
Dakkalis, Madiga Mashthi, Chindu Madiga , or Bhogam Madigas, 
and Kommu Madigas are prominent based on their occupations. 
Of these, the case of Kommu Madigas is a distinctive feature. Apart 
from being the dependent caste for the Madigas , the Kommu 
Madigas are equally dependent for the Gollas who belong to the 
Sudra class under the caste hierarchy. The important aspect of 
the dependant castes is that the people belonging to these castes 
are all, by profession, balladeers. The dependant castes seek patrons 
among the families and eke their livelihood by narrating the Kula 
Puranas in the form of narratives, stories, or using scrolls. Every 
Kula Purana stands testimony to the fact that their narration in 
itself is to boast that they are of a better social status. All the castes 
that have been classified as Sudras have only one objective - to 
project that these castes are socially not of inferior status, nor are 
their occupations disrespectful. Their purpose is to propagate that 
their castes and the occupations are respectable, sacred, and 
honourable too. Not with standing their status as dependant castes, 
the narrators will have to be acknowledged as those who have 
been preserving the literature that reflects their culture for 
generations. They are literates and also skilled in arts, which they 
exhibit with great pride. The Nulaka Chandayyas, Dakkalis, Kommus, 
and the Baindlas know the script. While the Nulaka Chandayyas 
noted down Jambapurana on rolls of paper, the Dakkalis, Kommus, 
and Baindlas wrote down the Jambapurana , the ballads of 
Katamaraju, and stories of Ellamma respectively on palm leaves. 
What is ironic is that the patron caste Madigas have no knowledge 
of the script, but their dependant castes do. 

The unwritten agreement between the patron and 
dependant castes is what is known as Tyagam (remuneration), 
translated literally, the term means 'sacrifice', but it is more of 
remuneration paid out of reverence. Every year, they approach 
their respective patrons, sing/narrate the mythologies and seek 
remuneration. This agreement between many artisan castes and 
their dependant castes are prevalent even to this day in the villages. 
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Nulaka Chandayyas 

The Madiga Jangams also known as Nulaka Chandayyas are 
the family priests and preceptors. They lead an austere life as 
absolute vegetarians, eschewing meat of all types and teetotallers 
and dress themselves up just like the Brahmin purohits. They wear 
red silk Dhotis , Rudrakshas around their neck, the Jandhyam or 
Yagnopaveetam (sacred thread) along with the Lingam on the left- 
shoulder, besides the three Vibhuti lines across the fore-head, arms 
and chest. They visit the surrounding Madiga ghettos to narrate 
Jamba Purana, besides fixing auspicious times for events and 
advising them during inauspicious events and accept 
remunerations. Though the sect, in its social hierarchy, is shown 
as dependent on the Madigas , it is dependent only in economic 
terms. Beyond this, the sect is more of a patron than dependent 
because, it is the Madigas who are dependent on the Nulaka 
Chandayyas on all aspects of religious matters, rituals, and advices. 
Though they marry women belonging to the Madiga caste, they 
do not give their daughters away in marriage. Neither do they 
dine along with the Madigas. 

Basaweswara gave a new orientation and championed 
direct devotional worship to bring Lord Siva's presence to everyone 
including the Sudras and Atisudras and launched a renewed 
Veerasaiva cult. To propagate the cult among the Atisudras, Mutts 
or monasteries were established near the Saiva temples. One 
among them was chosen as the Mathadhipati (abbot of the 
monastery), taught the sacred Panchakshari mantra, adorned their 
necks and arms with Rudrakksha Malas and the sacred thread 
Jandhyam with an Atmalinga tied to it cross-wise on their left 
shoulders, applied the three parallel lines of Vibhuti across their 
fore-heads, arms and chest and then ordained them the spiritual 
preceptors to the rest of the people of the respective community. 
Basava Purana, written by Palkuriki Somanatha during the 
Kakatiya reign, states as follows: "The first disciples made by 
Basava were called Pramadha Ganas. They were from all castes 
and of both sexes: thus Kinnuri Brahmaiah was a goldsmith, Bachi 
Rajayya a carpenter, Bejjuri Brahmaiah a cowherd, Madiwel 
Machayya a washerman, Gundayya a potter, Harlayya a shoe¬ 
maker, Kakkayya a Dohar, Nulaka Chandayya a monk, Sooli 
Cholakka a concubine (courtesan) and several others."They are 
all Lingayats accepting Veerasaivism as their faith and every 
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Lingayat is required to undergo Diksha - initiatory rites which 
consist of Ashtavidhaarchana or eight-fold sacraments, viz., (1) 
Vibhuti, (2) Rudraksha, (3) Panchakshara (Pranava) Mantra , (4) Guru, 
(5) Lingam , (6) Jangam , (7) Padodaka And (8) Prasada. 

Those following the above eight-fold sacraments can be 
found in Kolanupaka. The eighteen Saiva monasteries surrounding 
the Someswara temple belong exclusively to the various castes/ 
sects named as Pramadha Ganas in Basava Purana. Among these, 
the Nulaka Chandayyas still continue to be the preceptors and priests 
of the Madiga monasteries. Syed Siraj-ul-Hassan in his book titled 
Castes and Tribes of HEH the Nizam's Dominions enumerated about 
various castes and tribes found in the Nizam's dominion. The book 
has reference to the Nulaka Chandayyas too. 1 

The Nulaka Chandayyas can be found inhabiting in 
Kolanupaka village of Nalgonda district. There are just 11 families 
of this sect living as priests of the Ashtadasa (eighteen) Saiva Mathas 
(monasteries) in Kolanupaka. They perform the religious rituals 
to the presiding deities taking turns. This was the situation hitherto, 
but with changing times, they have started performing the rituals 
in other Saiva temples too. They are not to be found anywhere 
else. They visit the surrounding Madiga ghettos to narrate Jamba 
Purana , besides fixing auspicious times for events and advising 
them during inauspicious events and accept remunerations. 

The Nulaka Chandayya families visit the Mirasi 2 villages that 
are distributed amongst them. Bullock or horse drawn carts are 
their means of transport. These carts are decorated with colourful 
clothes to conceal the Nulaka Chandayya sitting inside. Upon 
reaching the destination, he sends the word of his arrival to the 
community chief. The community accords him a traditional 
welcome. The women-folk carry pots of water, lighted lamps and 
necessary food items. They wash his feet with the water carried in 
pots, offer Mangalarati to him and is invited into the Gudem (ghetto) 
accompanied by drum-beats. The Nulaka Chandayya enters the 
ghetto along with his cart and camps in the courtyard of the 
community chief. 3 The chief in consultation with other family 
heads, decides the remuneration to be paid, the period of narration 
of Jamba Purana as part of the rituals to be performed and enters 
into an agreement with the Nulaka Chandayya accordingly. 
However, his daily needs, during his stay, are not met by anybody 
from the community. 4 To attend to these daily chores, the Nulaka 
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Chandayya usually brings along either an unmarried sister or 
daughter, which is evidence enough to say that the Nulaka 
Chandayyas consider the Madigas as untouchables, notwithstanding 
the latters' higher status as patrons. 



Madiga Monastery (Matham) in Kolanupaka village, 
Aler mandal, Yadadri Bhingir district 


On the day after entering into agreement, the Nulaka 
Chandayya wakes up early in the morning before sunrise, completes 
his ablutions, bathes, wears washed clothes and starts the agreed 
upon rituals. He first worships Lord Siva, Jambavant and Ellamma, 
necessarily in that order, and then starts narrating the Jamba 
Pur ana. Simultaneously, he resolves the problems arising in the 
families, performs ceremonies to ward-off misfortunes, fixes 
auspicious time for family events and designs the architecture of 
the houses and the location of the cattle-sheds. He also advises 
them about good and bad, to have faith in Lord Siva, which augurs 
well for their well-being and to visit Rajanna at Vemulawada. He 
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further advises them to visit the Madiga monastery at Kolanupaka 
during off-season (of farming) or after his return and promises to 
perform special rituals for them and also fixes the date for such 
visit. After completing the rituals agreed upon, he accepts the 
remuneration and proceeds to the next village. He carries on his 
itinerary of all his Mirasi villages and finally returns to his native 
village - Kolanupaka. 



Nandadeepam Rajeerayya, Nulkachandayya, 

Kolanupaka village, Aler mandal, Yadadri Bhingir district 

Based on the Jamba Purana that the Nulaka Chandayyas 
narrate, the story of their origin goes thus: Jambavant cuts his son 
Yugamuni into pieces and makes tools for Viswakarma. Lord Siva 
blesses him for this act and simultaneously a young boy shining 
gloriously holding a golden Atmalinga in his palms manifests out 
of the Lord's body. The Lord opens his eyes to look at the child. 
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Tears come out of Lord Siva's eyes and out of these tears emerge 
Rudrakshas, Rudrakanya and Sivasaanis. To see the child. Lord 
Vishnu, Brahma, Goddess Aadisakti and other gods pay a visit. 
Lord Siva names him Sasyamuni, teaches him the sacred 
Panchaakshari, hands-over a Kalasa , bell, and a conch. He then 
advises the child to put the Atmalinga around the neck of one of 
those present there and thereby become his spiritual preceptor. 
Sasyamuni offers salutations to the visiting deities and adorns the 
Atmalinga around Jambavant's neck. An elated Jambavant blesses 
him to be the Guru for him and his descendants. A graceful Lord 
Siva offers Rudrakanya, born out of his tears, as wife to Sasyamuni 
besides the Sivasaanis as his devotees. He then advises him to wear 
an Atmalinga besides making all his devotees to wear one. Further, 
the Lord blesses Sasyamuni that he and his descendants would 
thenceforth be known as Nulaka Chandayyas on the earth because 
of the Nulaka Tadu (strong cord made of cotton woven of three 
strands) used to weave the Rudrakshas to be worn around their 
necks. Based on this mythology it can be concluded that 
Sasyamuni's descendants known as Nulaka Chandayyas have been 
the preceptors of the descendants of Jambavant - the Madigas . 5 

Dasari or Sangari Madigas 

On par with the Nulaka Chandayyas, the Sangara Madigas 
are the Madiga gurus ordained according to Viashnavism. They 
perform the rituals related to the Vaishnava cult . 6 They preach 
virtues, morality and good behaviour. The Madigas very eagerly 
seek their blessings as they believe it augurs well for the health 
and wealth of their families. The Sangari Madiga officiates during 
auspicious and inauspicious events in the Madiga homes. 
Simultaneously, he resolves the problems arising in the families, 
performs ceremonies to ward-off misfortunes, and fixes auspicious 
time for family events. He insists that the Madigas should not sew 
footwear for the Medaris (basket or mat makers), as they deem the 
Medaris to be of a lower status. If the Sangari happens to see a 
Medari wearing footwear, he enquires about the maker, and goes 
to the maker's village to lodge a complaint with the local 
community chief. The Sangari gets pacified only when the chief 
ostracises the errant cobbler. 

The Sangara Madiga visits villages using bullock or horse 
drawn carts ashis means of transport. Based on the number of 
households in the village, he stays there from three to ten days 
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either as a guest of the community chief or in a separate 
accommodation that is thoroughly cleaned, smeared and decorated 
with Rangoli patterns. No Madiga has access to his accommodation, 
and all his daily needs, during his stay, are provided by the 
community chief. He eats the food that is prepared either by his 
own family members or cooks on his own. On the day of his 
departure to his native village, the chief arranges for the Mirasi 
grain and gets it loaded onto the Sangara's cart. The Madigas of 
the village bid him farewell seeking his bessings . 7 

Baindlas 

The Baindlas , also known as Kolupulavaru , are one among 
the sub-castes of Madigas. They officiate during marriages and 
other ceremonial rites performed by the Madigas. They are the 
priests for the village deity Ellamma, draw Rangoli patterns in the 
shrines and narrate Ellammas stories . 8 Besides, there are instances 
of them acting as mystic healers in the village to put a break on 
the spread of contagious diseases like cholera, chicken-pox, measles, 
small-pox etc. by providing talismans, amulets or sheets of metal 
with inscriptions of mystic diagrams called Yantras . 9 

An attempt to find the origin of the name Baindla reveals 
that it is the corrupted form of the name Bhavani, the name of 
Goddess Sakti. Those worshipping the Goddess are called 
Bhavaneeyulu, which over time got corrupted to Baindlas. Their 
principal instrument of music is Jamidika , which is also called 
Bavanika. It is learnt that those narrating ballads using the Bavanika 
are known as Bavanis . 10 The term Baindla also has another 
definition - those that earn their livelihood by praising or extolling 
people of lower status. According to one other definition, Bavani 
is a dance form performed by a class of people during fairs, and 
the one singing fables and advices while dancing during the fairs 
is known as Bavaneedu . 11 

The Baindlas declare themselves to be the descendants of 
Parasurama. Legend has it that when Parasurama intent upon 
killing Renuka chased her, she hid herself in a wide mouthed 
trough ( Eandagolem - the trough in which animal hide is soaked 
for treatment) lying in the house of Madigas. On reaching there 
Parasurama picked-up a thin layer of skin soaked in the trough 
and using the nerves of a cow from its leg sewed the skin into a 
Jamidika and started drumming it up while with a loud voice 
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commanded her to emerge from her hiding place ( Ellamma ). 
Hearing the sounds emitted from the Jamidika , the frightened 
Renuka emerged. Thenceforth, the Baindlas say, the Jamidika became 
their principal instrument of music, using which they sang the 
ballads of Ellamma to earn livelihood. They declare that Parasurama 
- the pioneer in making and using the Jamidika to command 
Ellamma emerge out of her hiding - is their primogenitor and the 
Baindlas of the present day, call themselves his descendants . 12 



Vallamdasu Veeraiah, Baindla r Playing Jamidika, 
Mandalapuram village, Nakrekal mandal, Nalgonda district 
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The Baindlas love consuming meat and intoxicants. During 
the festivities they officiate, half of the meat of the sacrificed animal 
is by virtue of their position given to the Baindlas. Similarly, the 
cockerel used during the ceremonies to remove impurities also goes 
to them. Besides, during ritualistic worships of the village deity, 
alcoholic drinks form a part of the remunerations and gifts given 
to them. As a result, right from their childhood they are habituated 
to consume meat and drinks. In addition to the chicken and 
mutton, they consume even beef, and pork . 13 Their everyday attire 
is generally Dhotis for men and Saris for women. But, while 
narrating the ballads, the principal narrator wears a white shirt, 
a black waist coat. Dhoti , besides a kerchief tied to his head like a 
turban. He holds a Chernakola (scourge) or a small kerchief; chains 
of tinkling bells are tied to his ankles. The accompanying singers, 
while repeating the refrain, play the Jamidika and harmonium . 14 

The Baindlas have Mirasi rights on certain number of villages 
in which only those families have the mandate to perform worships 
of the deities, or marriages. No other family can breach these rights. 
Those who violate them are summoned to the courts of arbitration 
administered by the community which may penalise and also 
ostracise them from the community . 15 Just like the tax-free lands 
(Manyalu ) gifted in the name of presiding deities to temples for 
their administration, or like Agraharas gifted to Brahmins, the 
Baindlas were gifted Manyalu for their performance of rituals to 
the Goddess Sakti. However, the lands gifted to them are unique 
in the sense that they are very close to the sluicesthrough which 
water from the local lake or water tank flows. The villagers believe 
that if their fields are irrigated by water released from the tank 
after flowing through the fields dedicated to God, would fetch 
them abundant yields . 16 

The tools of trade of the Baindlas are Jamidikas , harmoniums, 
wooden planks, and knives.The Jamidika is in the shape of small 
buckets or rings made of timber Maddi (Arjun tree), teak or of 
Mogali (screw pine plant) with one end being closed. However, 
these days the rings they are using are made of bronze. The thin 
layer of skin extracted from the inner walls of the cow's belly is 
first dried after applying limestone. Once the skin is sufficiently 
dried, it is fixed to one side of the ring, and is fixed to the ring 
using a string. At the centre of the skin tied to the ring, a small 
round piece of cow skin is affixed. This appears like the belly- 
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button. A hole is made to the centre of this round piece. A string 
woven using the nerves extracted from the cow's neck or limbs is 
inserted through this hole. The end of the string that goes inside is 
tied to a foot long stick. Two hooks are attached to a leather-belt, 
so that the Jamidika can be hung to the shoulder. The left-side of 
the Jamidika is beautifully decorated with a string of tinkling bells. 
The Jamidika is hung on the left-shoulder; while pulling the foot- 
long stick, with the right-hand fingers the string is pulled. This 
makes a dreadful sound. The Baindlas use the Jamidika during 
festivities of the village deities, marriages, and while removing the 
ritualistic impurities in the families. The Harmonium is the other 
music instrument that the Baindlas use, which is played as an 
accompaniment while singing ballads . 17 The wooden planks they 
use are, in fact, moulds in various shapes. They fill these moulds 
with colours to make images. The other tool they carry usually is 
the knife which is used at the time of sacrificing animals and to 
cut lemons . 18 

One other important aspect about the Baindlas is their use 
of coded language, which is used to communicate among 
themselves during festivities or other events when they wish that 
it remains incomprehensible to others. For instance, they refer loose 
change of currency as Kanchikayalu , paddy as Jigital, arrack as 
Kavata, a woman as Sirapa, goat as Naduvaya, cockerel as Keraya, 
cow as Badisa, dog as Kaika, deity as Kasikam , palm wine as Kaddee r 
hide something as Nagana Chey . 19 It is observed that even nomadic 
tribes do use their own coded language. 

Services rendered to Madigas 

As dependant caste, the Baindla render the services of 
worshipping Goddess Sakti on behalf of the Madigas and also 
officiate during ceremonial activities like weddings, funeral rites, 
and removal of ritualistic impurities. They officiate during marriages 
exclusively of Madigas and no others . 20 When the Madigas have 
settled an alliance, they approach the Baindlas to determine 
auspicious time for the wedding; he then refers the almanac, 
decides the auspicious day and prepares the model wedding 
invitation called Lagna Patrika. Simultaneously, they discuss and 
decide the remuneration to the Baindla priest to officiate during 
the marriage. If the Madigas have approached him for the marriage 
of their daughter, he officiates even during the Engagement event. 
If it is the groom's party, he performs the ritual of war ding-off the 
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evil eyes from over the bride and the groom and applies bath- 
powder and Mangala Snanam (hathes them). During the event, he 
cuts the nails of the toes, dips mango leaves in water and rubs 
them on the toes. A new mat is then spread in front of the house, 
over which rice grains are spread; this activity is known as Lagnam 
Polu Raayuta. On the Lagnam Polu Peetalu (wooden planks) are 
placed on which the bride and groom are seated. Also placed on 
the Lagnam Polu are Aireni Kundalu (painted earthen pots). He 
then ties Basikams (lockets with a string) over the foreheads of the 
bride and groom. He supervises the subsequent activities of 
wedding like Panigrahanam 21 Kanyadanam , 22 Mangalya Dharana , 23 
Talambraluf 4 Akshintalu , Nagavalli and finally the invitees offering 
gifts to the newly-weds . 25 

The Baindla priest officiates the rites performed on the 
eleventh day of death of a person to ensure that the departed soul 
is at peace. On the day a Chandra Patam 26 is drawn to a corner of 
the deceased person's house. Food is then placed near the Chandra 
Patam and the family members salute it with reverence. The family 
then goes to the outskirts of the village, where another Chandra 
Patam is drawn and food, arrack, palm wine are all place nearby 
and again the family salutes in reverence. During the same event, 
if the deceased person is the husband and the wife survives him, 
the Puste (sacred locket), and the Mettelu (toe-rings) are removed, 
thus initiating her into widowhood. The family returns home after 
a bath there but only after a crow touches the food. The Baindla 
priest collects cow urine in a vessel, dips a branch of Tulasi plant 
and sprinkles it over those present there. This culminates the 
funeral rites of a deceased person . 27 

Chindu Madigas 

Chindu varu, Chindollu , Sindollu , or Bhogam Madigas are the 
other names of the Chindu Madigas , a dependent caste of the 
Madigas. The Chindu Madigas entertain the Madigas by melodiously 
reciting Jamba Purana, Ramayana, Mahabharata, the ballads of 
Ellamma, Alii Rani , Rukmini Kalyanam , Sita Vanavasam , Bala 
Nagamma etc. In remuneration for these, the Chindu Madigas collect 
grain, clothes, domestic animals, and cash . 28 They are nomadic 
and the entire family moves around villages in a bullock cart 
performing their art. They make or prepare on their own all the 
paraphernalia like costumes, ornaments, cosmetics, curtains, 
maces, bows and arrows, sabres that are required for the 
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performances. People of other castes who come to watch their 
performances also help them out within their means. However, it 
is not customary on the part of the audience to pay for watching 
their performance. 



Gaddam Anjaiah Troup, Performing of Chindu Art - Kalleda village, 
Parvathagiri mandal, Warangal district 


The Madiga chief hands-over the grain and money 
according to the pre-agreed terms. The Chindu Madigas visit the 
villages under their Mirasi rights, perform their art and may hike 
or reduce the remuneration, also called Tyagam, depending on 
the affordability of the community. Even the people of other castes, 
at times, out of their own interest come to an agreement with the 
Chindu s and arrange for performances of themes of their choice 
in front of their houses . 29 

Such performances are made in addition to the regular 
ones to the patron caste. The Madigas have no say in this matter. 
Once all the performances are completed in a village, the Chindu 
Madigas meet the community chief of the patrons, discuss and 
organise festivities for the guardian deity - Ellamma. Although all 
the performances are male oriented, the role of Goddess Ellamma 
is played by Chindu woman or a Bhogam woman of the village. 
The woman playing the role is reckoned as the deity herself and a 
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ram, and earthen pots filled with food are offered in reverence to 
her. Thus the Madiga ghetto celebrates the festivities of Ellamma . 30 

Apart from performing the poetic form of dance-drama 
(Yakshaganam ), the Chindu Madigas perform even the Jamba Purana 
which boosts the self-respect of the Madigas. While the other 
performances are presented within the Madiga settlements, the 
Jamba Purana is presented at the main junction of the village. The 
main roles are of Adijambavan played by a Gosangi , and of an 
orthodox Brahmin. The Chindu srevere the role of Adijambavan 
as a sacred one. They make themselves up at the house of the 
Madiga chief. Once ready, they fetch a boulder, which they 
imagine as Jambavan, wash it and then offer obeisance to it. The 
performer then experiences the pleasant smell emanating from 
burnt Sambrani (benzoin) and departs to the place of performance. 
Both the players are concealed by the other actors on their way to 
the junction. The performance is all about an argument between 
the Gosangi and the Brahmin. The Gosangi , playing the role of 
Jambavan, offers riddles to the Brahmin to solve, and when the 
latter fails to respond, he reveals them, thus continuing the 
narrative. He challenges the supremacy of the Brahmin and 
apprises him the thankless drudgery he had provided to the society, 
yet was considered menial and untouchable. Though considered 
so, he is not a menial, but the Brahmin who treats him so is the 
menial. To substantiate this, he quotes mythological references, 
thus building-up the self-respect of the Madigas . 31 Through this 
role, he indicates that Jambavan was the primordial man in the 
creation, and that Jamba Purana is the archetypical purana. 

Dakkalis 

The Dakkalis are considered to be untouchables even by 
the Madigas who themselves suffer the stigma. They live in their 
own ghettos away from those of the Madigas. They earn their 
livelihood by narrating the genealogy of Madigas and extolling 
them, and accept food, money, grain in the form of Tyagam. While 
Edgar Thurston & K. Rangachari in their work Castes and Tribes 
in Southern India opined that the Dakkalis are a class of mendicants 
who beg from Madigas only , 32 Syed Siraj-ul-Hassan in his work 
Castes and Tribes ofH.E.H Nizam's Dominion states that the Dakkalis 
are wandering mendicants, depending upon the Madigas by 
narrating their origins and genealogy for livelihood, and treated 
as untouchables by the Madigas . 33 T. R. Singh, who had researched 
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extensively about the Madigas in Telangana region, states in his 
book The Madiga Social Structure and Change that the Dakkalis are 
regarded as the lowest sub-caste among Madigas. They approach 
the Madiga chief and seek his support in providing them a 
livelihood and their Mirasi grain. In the evenings, they reach the 
Madiga houses and loudly beg for food. Only the Madiga males 
give the food into the Dakkali' s begging bowl, and their women 
are barred from doing so. Singh goes on to state that the nomadic 
Dakkali continues to seek alms from the Madiga houses of the village, 
until he decides to move on to another village. Thus, the Dakkalis 
have been traditionally suffering countless restrictions . 34 The 
restrictions they suffer are: the Dakkalis must not sleep on cots; 
they should not cover themselves with blankets nor should they 
wear footwear in the presence of Madigas ; neither are they to be 
seated in the presence of Madigas. They should not appear before 
the Madigas in the morning; when a group of Madigas is assembled, 
the Dakkali must not mingle with the group; they must not draw 
water on their own from the wells, only the Madigas draw the 
water and supply the same to the Dakkalis. The Dakkalis do not 
seek alms from any community other than the Madigas. Even the 
Chindu s and Mashtees treat them as untouchables. The Madiga 
women will not tread on the footsteps of the Dakkalis. 

Although there is no literary evidence about the origins of 
the Dakkalis , according to the Jamba Purana the following is the 
story as regards their origin: "Lord Siva asks Jambavan to provide 
the requisite tools to Viswakarma to enable him to make the Puste 
and toe-rings for the marriage of Siva and Parvati. To comply 
with this, Jambavan slays his son Heppumuni and prepares the 
various implements used by the goldsmith - Viswakarma. Using 
the various parts of his son's body he makes the Dakali , Eligaram, 
the lens, balance, mould, the rasp, bellows, fire-pot, hammer, the 
anvil and others. Using these implements, Vishwakarma makes the 
Tali and Puste. At the time of the divine wedding. Goddess Parvati 
notices the mournful face of Jambavan's wife and after coming to 
know about the killing of her son, she pleads with Lord Siva to 
bring Heppumuni back to life. Siva obliges and puts life back into 
the skeletal remains. After coming back to life, when Heppumuni 
enters the house, it goes up in flames. Assuming this to be a bad 
omen, Jambavan leaves Heppumuni back at the place from where 
he emerged. Thus, one who cannot be recovered or saved for the 
family is Dakkanivadu. The same term got corrupted to present 
day Dakkali . 35 
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The Dakkalis use painted scrolls while reciting or narrating 
Jamba Purana that depicts the genealogy of the Madigas and seek 
remuneration or Tyagam from them. They are allotted Mirasi rights 
over certain Madiga ghettos, and upon reaching there pitch their 
make-shift tents away from these ghettos. During the period of 
stay near these ghettos, they do not cook their food, but beg from 
the Madiga families. After receiving the Tyagam and performing 
their art, they pack lock, stock and barrel and move to the next 
Mirasi village. They travel by foot or on donkeys and load their 
belongings on the beasts for transportation. Apart from the 
donkeys, they rear even pigs, which they sell to make a living 
from the proceeds. Their women work as agricultural labourers 
and also weave mats using palm leaves to earn. 

Before reaching the Mirasi ghetto, the Dakkalis inform the 
Madiga chief in advance. The next day, the chief informs the people 
about the Dakkalis' arrival, summons the Dakkali to either his house 
or to a location of convenience and asks about the quantum of 
Tyagam. The enquiry about the quantum is quite unique. They use 
cowries and a kind of red seed with black bottom called Gurivinda 
Ginja to inquire. Showing the cowry shell Gavva Darsanam , he 
says each cowry shell is considered to be equivalent to one hundred 
rupees, while displaying the seed - Ginja Darsanam - each seed is 
defined to be equivalent to one Toomu 36 or four Kunchas 37 of grain. 
Based on the number of cowry shells and gurivinda seeds that the 
Dakkali proffers, the community chief steps aside, discusses with 
the family heads and arrives at a decision about the Tyagam to be 
offered. When the chief approaches the Dakkali , the latter spreads 
his towel over the ground, into which the chief drops the cowry 
shells and Gurivinda seeds equivalent to the quantum of Tyagam 
the council of family heads had decided. If not satisfied by the 
offer, the Dakkali may plead for additional cowry shells or seed. 
Once the quantum is agreed, the Dakkali blesses the community 
and leaves for his shelter, and commences the narration from the 
subsequent day . 38 

The Jamba Purana that the Dakkalis narrate depicts the 
genealogy of Madigas and they consider it to be their sacred 
religious scripture. They narrate either three or five stories from 
the scripture based on the agreement. The performance is 
scheduled on alternate days to avoid the narrator's voice becoming 
hoarse. The first day of performance involves narration of Adisakti 
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Purana, on the second day it is Siva Parvatula Kalyanam, the story 
of emergence of divine cow Kamadhenuvu and Mala Chennaiah 
during the Samudra Mathanam (churning of ocean) on the third, 
Arundhati Kalyanam or Vasishta Purana on the fourth, and 
Balabhadra Vijayam or stories revealing genealogy and origins of 
all castes on the fifth day. The performance is made on a make¬ 
shift stage erected either at the main junction of the ghetto or under 
the shade of a large tree. The stage displays images of Jambavan, 
Adisakti, and the Trimurtis. The lead artist, accompanied by two 
or three more supporters, begins his performance after burning 
incense sticks, breaking a coconut in front of the images, and 
paying obeisance to them. 



Performing of Jambapuranam by Dakkalis 

They grow their hair like women for the purpose of these 
performances. The lead player wears a white Dhoti and a long 
white shirt with long sleeves called Lalchi. He ties a colourful shawl 
to his head as a turban, a colourful towel around the waist, holds 
a silver covered baton or pointing stick, ties a handkerchief to the 
little finger of the other hand, and ties a string of tinkling bells to 
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the ankles. The chorus singers too wear white Dhotis and black 
waist coats, tie kerchiefs to the little fingers; and as a refrain analyse 
the narrative. Scrolls depicting scenes of narrative are hung to the 
walls of the stage. The lead player occasionally points to these 
scrolls during the recital. The Jamba Purana performed by the 
Dakkalis during the Dalit Arts Festival held at Nashkal village in 
Warangal district was brought out in a book form by Tribal and 
Rural Arts Research Centre, Hyderabad under the supervision of 
Jayadheer Tirumala Rao, of Oriental Manuscripts Library and 
Research Centre. The Chief Editor is R. Bhaskar Rao, and K. P. 
Ashok Kumar and A. K. Prabhakar are the Editors of the book . 39 

For the Dakkalis performance of their art is their profession, 
and the remuneration so received is the only livelihood for them. 
The remuneration could be in the form of grain or liquid cash. The 
remuneration is of two types - payment on the spot by any patron 
being one, while the other is a perpetual source, received as a 
right even if they perform or not. The latter type is perpetual and 
hereditary and is known as Tyagam. Tyagam being inherited from 
generation to generation, the villages covered under this right pass 
on to the Dakkali's heirs after him. If they have more than one 
heir, the incomes received from the Tyagam villages are equitably 
distributed among all the sons. If the Dakkali has no sons, but 
daughters, the sons-in-law get to receive these rights, for it is the 
sons-in-law who have to care for the aged Dakkalis. In the event 
of a Dakkali not having any children, or is more inclined toward 
other professions, he has the liberty to sell these rights to another 
Dakkali. He may also enter into an agreement with others and 
hand-over the Tyagam from his Mirasi villages and in return receive 
a specific percentage. However, all these agreements will have to 
be made in the presence of the community elders. The Tyagam 
rights are recognised by the Dakkalis just as the Pattas are recognised 
as legal documents proving ownership over lands. And for this 
reason, no Dakkali ventures into the Tyagam villages of the other . 40 

Madiga Mashtis 

Madiga Mashti is another dependant caste of the Madigas , 
spread across both the Telugu speaking regions - Telangana and 
Andhra Pradesh. They eke their livelihood by performing acrobatic 
juggleries, making day-to-day domestic utilities like wooden articles, 
ladles, spindles, seating planks and cots, besides receive Tyagam 
as Mirasi rights from the patron caste . 41 
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They appear in historical records as soldiers in the armies 
of rulers, as Gosangi warriors, kettle drummers in battles, trumpet 
blowers, with unique appearances and language . 42 As the British 
expanded their empire in the country, the local rulers began losing 
their relevance and the European armies increased in strength. 
This resulted in the loss of employment for the soldiers of the local 
rulers. The infantrymen and cavalrymen thus rendered 
unemployed formed separate classes of their own. One such class 
of people is the Mashti caste. Along with these men, the other 
untouchables after losing their employment as soldiers became 
security men for the local merchants. They found it the most 
atrocious to be beaten for having involuntarily touched the people 
of Hindu society. This sense among the unemployed untouchables 
turned out to be profitable for the merchants. However, because 
of the change in monopoly over commerce and trade from Indians 
to Europeans, the merchants moved over to other professions. The 
untouchables working till then as security men for these merchants 
once again lost jobs. Because of the lack of skills in any other 
profession, they started depending on their own occupation of 
performing acrobatic actions during the fairs organised in 
respective villages. After some time, the restricted themselves to 
performing in the ghettos meant only for the people of their own 
caste, thus depending on them. They are equally adept in 
performing acrobatics with both sticks and swords. 

The term Mashti originated from the word Mushti, which 
means a fist and also seeking alms . 43 The Mashtis are present in 
both Sudra and untouchable castes. The Viasya have a sub-caste 
called Veeramushtis or Veeramashtis ; similarly the Gollas have 
Mushti or Mashti Gollas , Malas have Mala Mashti , and the Madigas 
have a dependant caste called Madiga Mashtis or Mashti Madigas. 
The Madiga Mashtis are nomadic people living on alms and by 
performing acrobatic feats. Being nomadic in nature, they do not 
have a permanent place of residence, and hence possess no landed 
property; neither do they have any relationship with any 
communities in the society, but for the Madigas , on whom they 
depend on . 44 This relationship between the Madigas and Mashtis 
is that of a patron-dependent one. Although the Madigas do not 
treat them as untouchables and dine with them if required, they 
do not maintain marital relationships. The Mashtis have access to 
the houses of the Madigas and are also served food. However, 
being dependants, they squat on the floor in front of the Madigas. 
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Nagelli Venkaiah, Madiga Masti, 

Jerripothula Gudem village, Chilukuru mandal, Suryapet district 


As already stated, in their nomadic life, the Mashtis earn 
by begging and performing acrobatic feats, which their 
occupation . 45 A week before the performance, they inform the 
community chief of the village. On the day before performance, 
the group of Mashtis go to the chiefs residence and honour him, 
who in turn provides them accommodation either in his own cattle 
shed or the open land beside his house. The Mashtis pitch their 
make-shift tents at the place provided for them. The Mashtis follow 
a dietary regimen from a week before the performance. They drink 
milk twice a day, eat as much meat as possible, avoid consuming 
alcoholic drinks, and continuously practice to improve their skills. 
The chief summons the important persons of the community, 
discusses and decides on the quantum of Tyagam to be offered to 
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the Mashtis. Each family contributes, depending upon its 
affordability, grain of five to ten Seers 46 and cash of rupees ten to 
hundred. If the host ghetto is small in size, the Mashtis get a large 
measure of grain and nearly rupees two thousand in cash, while 
if it is a large one, a much larger measure of grain and cash of 
nearly five thousand rupees . 47 

These apart, during their temporary stay in the ghetto they 
beg for an animal, slaughter it and consume its meat. Even during 
their performance, they collect loose change from the audience. 
During leisure time, they beg for old clothes like sarees, shirts and 
Dhotis. As instructed by the community chief, they select the time 
and place of performance. They invite him to the performance 
and commence in his presence. Before the commencement, they 
pray to Lord Vighneswara, followed by obeisance to Betala or 
their ancestors. Initially rookies are sent to perform feats like 
somersaults, jumping over stooping men; at times they act as if 
they have failed in their attempts to create hilarious situations. 
The troupe of performers may include seven to eight men, each 
skilled in a specific feat. Two of them will be those who are skilled 
in performing acrobatic feats using long bamboo sticks. The feats 
they perform include horse riding, stilt-walking, pulling seven 
linked carts tied their hair, pulling a bullock cart with a rope one 
end of which is passed through the acrobat's nostrils, feats with 
swords, lifting large boulders, breaking rocks with bare hands, 
breaking slabs of stones placed on an acrobat's chest, jumping 
into trenches holding huge logs of wood, forming human pyramids, 
two or more people passing through an iron loop that is already 
around the waist of an acrobat. The feats they perform are 
amazing, hence most people think that they perform these feats 
using sorcery, but the Mashtis deny this and claim that it is their 
skill that helps them perform . 48 

For a week to ten days after the performances, they beg 
the Madiga families seeking clothes, cash, grain, ornaments, and 
food items. During off-days, they repair their equipment like kettle¬ 
drums, pestle-stones, iron rings, Pesh-Kabzs (long knives) etc. At 
the same time during their stay in the village, they move around 
the village carrying the chisel and carpenter's adze to make or 
repair ladles, spindles, seating planks, cots, planks with attached 
kitchen knives, and yokes of bullock carts. In return, they receive 
jowar, paddy, or liquid cash depending on the family's kindness 
and consideration. Though the women folk of Mashtis do not 
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participate in any of the performances, they go to the nearest 
rivulets or forest areas and collect leaves of palmyrah and Moduga 
trees, and vines. They bring back these to their temporary homes 
to make items of daily use like mats, Utti (network slings) in which 
pots are hung, jute ropes, flat dishes called Sibbis, leaf plates - 
Vistarakulu. They then sell these to the Madiga families in the 
ghetto . 49 
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3 Subbachary, Pulikonda., Kolanupaka Nulakachandayyala Aadi Jambava 
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^Interview with Itukala Dharmaiah Mashti, Aged 75, Penuganchiprolu 
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RITUALS OFFICIATED BY THE DEPENDANT CASTES 

FOR MADIGAS 

In every village the grama-devata is periodically 
worshipped and propitiated. The system, as it now exists, 
combines many different ideas and customs and has probably 
resulted from the fusion of various forms of religion. One of the 
most striking features of the worship of the village deities is the 
absence of any thing like a sacerdotal caste in connection with it, 
but is presided over by one among the depressed classes, which 
affords a sense of self-respect and a sense of their own worth in 
the community. 

The practice of worshipping guardian deities or village 
deities under the supervision of the priests belonging to dependant 
castes is known as Kolupulu. This has been an ancient practice, in 
which elaborate arrangements are made to offer the food and 
liquor they regularly consume to the deity. These festivities are 
organised when the crops they sow yield good harvests, when a 
family member has fallen ill, when a child is born in the family, or 
when they are faced with serious famines. The Madigas believe 
that the deities are pleased when such festivities are organised 
and bless them with bliss, happiness and prosperity. It is for this 
reason that festivities dedicated to Matamma, Ellamma, Pochamma, 
Maisamma, Nannuramma are organised. 

Removal of impurity by Baindlas along with Matangi 
Ellamma 

The ritual of removal of impurity of the Madiga families 
upon the death of a family member is performed by the Matangi 
and the Baindlas together. This ritual is discussed in detail in the 
section dealing with Matangi Kolupu. 

Festivities of Deities Officiated by Baindlas 

The Baindlas officiate during the festivities of female deities 
without any reservations about caste of the organising community. 
They officiate during the festivities dedicated to deities like Ellamma, 
Maisamma, Maremma, Uppalamma, Mutyalamma, Ankamma and 
other, and recite their stories. During the festivities of Ellamma, 
the community paints the shrine of Ellamma with limestone, and 
decorate it with turmeric and vermillion powders. The pandal in 
front of the shrine is decorated with festoons of mango leaves. 
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Scattering of Bali 


While the Baindla priest officiates, the community goes in 
a procession to the snakepit on the outskirts of the village, as 
Muttayiduvas lead the procession holding Mangalaratis , to the 
accompaniment of drum beats of Madigas and the Baindla Playing 
the Jamidika. The people carry water in five broad mouthed earthen 
pots called Kadavas, a crowbar, spade, a new basket made of 
bamboo slats. The water in the earthen pots is sprinkled on the 
snakepit to flatten it; Chandra Patam (Rangoli ) design is drawn on 
it using five different coloured powders. Five eggs, dry coconut 
shells, betel leaves and nuts, bangles, cowry shells, turmeric tubers, 
dry dates are placed on five different position of the Rangoli. In 
the middle, an earthen oil lamp is lit and a new basket made of 
bamboo slats is placed upside down on the arrangement. A white 
cloth is spread over the basket to make it inconspicuous and over 
this neem (margosa) branches are placed. They leave three of the 
men to guard the lamp. In the evening the return to the pit to the 
accompaniment of drum beats, and remove the basket to find a 
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new pit coming up. This they consider as the deity's blessing, dig 
it up and collect it into the basket. It is believed that when 
Parasurama slew his mother Renuka Ellamma, her head fell in the 
snakepit. Hence the pit is considered sacred. They pay obeisance 
to the pit, collect the mud to erect the deity's throne with it in the 
shrine. After this, the rituals of removal of impurities are performed. 
Later rice is heaped Maila Polu in front of the shrine and the deity's 
Kalyanam (marriege) is performed . 1 

It is then that Ellamma' s narrative is recited. After the 
narration, a Chandra Patam is drawn in front of the shrine. 
Vermillion is then sprinkled on the ground under the pandal, over 
which an impression of a slab with five different colours is made. 
On the four corners of the impression small earthen pots called 
Gurigis are placed. The sacred trident and Banduva 2 decorated 
with vermillion are placed at the centre. Beside each Gurigi and at 
the centre, five a piece each of Kudukalu (dry coconut cups), Pasupu 
Kommulu (tubers of turmeric), Tamalapakulu (betel leaves), Pokalu 
(betel nuts), Kharjura Pandlu (dry dates), incense sticks, and bangles 
are placed. The number five - of each item and location - represent 
oblations to the Pancha Bhootalu (five elements of nature). The figure 
of a goat is drawn in front of the Chandra Patam, over which a 
lamb is laid. The goat is then covered with neem branches, and 
the branches are covered with a white cloth. Some men attired 
strangely circumambulate the shrine and say that they are holy 
men sent by Goddess Ellamma , who had advised them to consume 
the lamb since they had insufficient food, and demand the 
assembled people to offer them the lamb. They agree to offer the 
lamb to the holy men on the condition that they have to kill the 
lamb without using a knife but must kill it with their mouths. The 
holy men kill it as they are asked amid drum beats and sounds of 
Jamidika. This event is known as Gavu Pattadam (sacrificing an 
animal). Next is the activity of sprinkling the sacrificial blood. 
Another lamb is sacrificed near the Chandra Patam , the head is 
separated, one of the fore-legs is broken into half, which is then 
horizontally inserted into the mouth of the lamb and the head is 
placed in front of the deity. The mid-portion of the body is cut to 
extract the lungs, heart, liver, upper part of the fore-leg and all 
these are place in front of the deity. 

After this, a heap of cooked rice is placed in front of the 
Chandra Patam. Over this heap boiled millets are placed. The blood 
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oozing out of the sacrificed animal is then mixed with the millets 
and cooked rice, which is then collected into a new Cheta 
(winnowing basket). This mixed ball of boiled millets, rice and 
lamb's blood is called Bali Padartham. This Bali Padartham is then 
mixed with a part of the yet to be digested food in the lamb's 
stomach called Kasaru. To the accompaniment of sounds from the 
drums, and the Jamidika, the Bali Padartham mixed with Kasaru is 
then sprinkled around the shrine. Apart from the organisers of 
the festivity, none is allowed to be present in the surroundings, for 
the reason that if those others eat the mixture or if it accidentally 
falls on them, the outcome of the entire proceedings accrue only 
to such persons . 3 

In the evening, the daughters of the families offer cooked 
rice to the deity. After this, the Baindla priest dressed as the deity 
herself sits with both his palms held together to make a cup shape; 
the families then offer him Saka by pouring it into his cupped palms. 
The Baindla consumes the Saka , symbolically, signifying that the 
families have offered the drink to the deity herself. This then is the 
procedure to perform ritualistic worship of Ellamma. 

Even the festivities of Maisamma are performed in a similar 
fashion with the exception to the ending stage. While 
circumambulating the shrine, the Baindla priest wearing a white 
saree, pulls out the intestines of the sacrifice lamb and wears them 
around his neck. He then ties a towel which contains Vadi Biyyam 
(rice mixed with turmeric), dates and dry coconut cups. With the 
lungs of the animal in his mouth, carrying the Boke (the earthen 
pot in which rice is cooked; the rim of the pot is broken and the 
broken pieces are put into the pot; and the pot is then painted 
with limestone, and dots of vermillion are applied), and holding 
the upper part of the broken leg of the sacrificed animal, the Baindla 
presents a spine-chilling appearance. With this appearance, he 
circumambulates the shrine along with the others while sprinkling 
the sacrificial mixture. This activity of the Baindla is known as 
Kappera Moyuta or Boke Tirugutaf 

Ritual of Chindu Ellamma 

Before the commencement of festivial of Ellamma , the chief 
members of the Chindu community meet the Madiga chief and 
discuss about the operational activities related to the festivity. While 
the Bonam is readied at the house of the Madiga chief, the Goud 
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community chief offers the required palm wine for the goddess. 
The Chindu community chief dresses-up as Betala and a woman 
from the community dons the role of Ellamma . 5 

As per the traditions, the Chindus bathes early in the 
morning and start making themselves up as Betala and Ellamma. 
Simultaneously the Bonam is prepared at the chiefs house and 
even the millets and Senagalu (Bengal gram) are boiled. Once the 
costumes are worn and the Chindu woman is ready to appear as 
Ellamma, her entry is announced by beating the drums in the 
presence of the chief. They follow her holding turmeric, vermillion 
and a lighted oil lamp along with the person carrying the Ghatam 
pot and go to the Goud head's house, where he welcomes them by 
sprinkling water on the ground in front of their feet. Both the 
chiefs break a coconut each near the Ghatam , which is by now 
decorated as Bonam. The Madiga head and his wife then hand 
over the new pair of clothes to the Goud head and his wife. They 
then sit on the mat facing the Goud couple . 6 Amid chanting of 
mantras by the Chindu Madigas , the couples exchange Kankanams . 7 



Gajavelli Ellamma, Chindu Woman, Dress up as Goddess Ellamma 
- Panthani village, Wardhannapet mandal, Warangal district 
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After tying the threads around the wrists, amid sounds of 
drum beats the Goud chief pays obeisance along with his wife and 
then lifts the Ghatam to his head. The elders of the community 
accompany him up to the threshold of the house where a Madiga 
man approaches, pays obeisance to the Ghatam and takes it over 
to his head. The Goud chiefs wife fetches a potful of water and 
pours it on the feet of the Madiga chief as he crosses the threshold. 
If anybody in the gathering is hypnotised because of the intense 
sounds of the drum beats, he or she is assumed to have been 
possessed by the deity, and the Chindu Madiga Mantrinchuta (casts 
a spell) on a bunch of neem leaves that are in his hands, and 
administers them into the mouth of the possessed. Yet the possessed 
continues to be in that state, he then casts spell on a lemon, cuts 
into two, puts a piece in the mouth of the possessed, and squeezes 
the second half on the spot he or she is standing. With this the 
person comes back to normalcy. The Ghatam procession that had 
started from the Goud's house is welcomed by people living on 
the way. They pour potsful of water ( Neellu Aarapoyuta) as a sign 
of welcome. The Madiga chief breaks coconuts at the shrines of 
Pochamma , Nagulamma, and Uppalamma that lie on the way back 
to the Madiga ghetto . 8 

Amid chanting of sacred hymns, the Chindu Madiga throws 
up the lemon in his hand. He draws a circle around the spot at 
which the lemon lands on the ground, and at the middle of the 
circle the Ghatam is placed. A Madiga man is left to guard it and 
amid drum beats the gathering, of Chindu , Goud , and Madiga 
communities, leaves for the chiefs house to fetch the woman 
donning the role of Ellamma. She is ready by then and her 
appearance is as follows: with her hair let loose, a crown on her 
head, red dots of vermillion on the face, strips of cowry shells tied 
at the wrists and to the upper arms, a cloth with cowries attached 
is wound around her waist, holds with her right hand a curved 
knife pierced into a lemon, ties a bell around the waist and a cloth 
containing Odi Biyyam is also wound round her waist. 

The gathering offers new clothes to the deity, breaks a 
coconut at the threshold of the house, and the Chindu Madiga 
escorts her out of the house. Simultaneously, another Chindu 
Madiga and another Madiga elder lift the Bonam and place it on 
the head of a Madiga woman. Amid drum beats, the Muttayiduvas 
then escort Ellamma and Bonam bearer to the spot where Ghatam 
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is placed. The Chindu Madiga carries a Cheta filled with boiled 
millets. On reaching the spot, the Bonam is placed beside the 
Ghatam . 9 

Ellamma stands between these two pots - Ghatam and 
Bonam. The Chindu Madiga draws a Muggu with rice flour mixed 
with turmeric in front of her. The Madiga chief brings a young 
sheep to the Muggu and makes it drink the palm wine that was 
brought in the Ghatam. On sprinkling a little palm wine on the 
animal it shakes its ears. Immediately Ellamma chops the animal's 
head with the curved knife in her hand. The Chindu Madiga inserts 
his hand through the animal's genitals into the belly and pulls out 
its heart and intestines. He cleans the intestines, knots one end, 
through the other end blows air into it, makes a garland and then 
wears it around his neck. He holds the animal's lungs with his 
teeth, applies the blood oozing out of the severed neck to his head, 
and mixes the rest with the boiled millets. He then applies Bottu to 
the foreheads of the Madiga chief and others with the blood of the 
animal. The head of the sacrificed animal is then separated from 
the body, the right fore-leg is severed and placed horizontally into 
the mouth, and the head is then placed on the Muggu . 10 

The drum beats start again; with the Madiga youth rushing 
ahead the Chindu Madiga lets loose his hair, applies three parallel 
lines across his forehead with the slain sheep's blood, a new Cheta 
containing boiled millets mixed with the slain animal's blood is 
held at his waist with left hand, and with the right hand he picks 
up fistfuls of the mixture and scatters it on all the houses in the 
ghetto. On his return, the palm wine in the Ghatam is poured on 
the Muggu (Naksha Poyuta). Ellamma then consumes the wine from 
the Ghatam and starts from there to visit each house in the ghetto. 
She first visits the Madiga chief's house, where she is given the 
traditional welcome by pouring water across her feet. After 
entering the house, she touches the cutlery and the containers to 
store the harvest. The household drops coins worth sixteen rupees 
into pot from which they drink water - Kalikunda. They also place 
a new sari over the pot. Ellamma breaks a coconut in front of the 
pot, picks up the sari and also the coins and leaves the house. This 
ritual is repeated in all the households, though not all leave a new 
sari, but will invariably leave the coins in their Kalikundas. Finally, 
she reaches the house of the community elder, who offers her a 
potful of palm wine and welcomes her into his house. She proceeds 
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to the Ellamma Muntalu (small earthen pots dedicated to the deity), 
breaks coconut, lights incense sticks and fumigates the house with 
Guggilam (frankincense) and then changes her costumes. The 
community elder honours her with palm wine . 11 

While the elders of Chindu and Madiga communities follow 
Ellamma to each household, the skin of the slain animal is removed; 
the meat is chopped into small pieces. The Bonam rice cooked by 
the Madiga chiefs wife is made into small balls. The rice balls and 
chopped pieces of meat are then distributed to each household. 
The piece of meat is mixed in the curries the household had cooked 
on the day, and the ball of rice is mixed with the cooked rice. It is 
considered that they are consuming the food that the deity has 
herself served them. The day after the festivity onwards, the 
woman who had donned the role of Ellamma moves around the 
ghetto seeking alms from them and continues to lead her usual 
life. 



Purification Ceremony (Removal of Ritualistic impurity) by Mathangi 
Ellamma, Anumula village & mandal, Nalgonda district 
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Festival of Matangi Ellamma 

Removal of impurity by Matangi Ellamma 

The tradition of observing impurity upon the death of a 
family member for a year - a period of mourning - is prevalent 
across the southern states of India - Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, 
Andhra Pradesh and Telangana. The families do not perform any 
auspicious ceremonies during the first year. However, upon the 
completion of the first year, the ritual of removal of impurity of 
the men in the Madiga families is performed by the Matangi and 
the Baindlas together. The family seeking to perform this ritual 
spreads a new mat in front of the house. Paddy grains are heaped 
across the edges of the mat thus joining its four corners - this is 
called Maila Polu (resembling the impurity in the family). On the 
heaps of grain, small earthen pots called Gurigis are placed in all 
the four directions. These pots are then joined with a thread. In 
the middle of these Gurigis a Banduva earthen pot 12 decorated with 
vermillion is placed. After thus arranging the Maila Polu , the men 
of the family are made to sit around it. They cover only the lower 
parts of their bodies and hold twigs of neem. The Matangi holds 
branches of neem and a chick with her right hand and carries an 
earthen pot filled with Sakam 13 in her left hand. Moving around 
the men seated there, using the branches of neem, she sprinkles 
this concoction on them. She does this three times. Then she takes 
a little concoction into her mouth and spits on the men - repeated 
three times. She then squats on the backs of the other family 
members seated there, and performs three circumambulations 
around them. The people sitting there then take bath, signifying 
the completion of the ritual and also the removal of impurity. The 
Matangi picks-up the grain used to heap the Maila Polu and the 
cockerel used while performing the ritual . 14 

Festivities dedicated to Ellamma 

As part of fulfilling vows to the deity, the villagers, 
especially the Madigas , organise festivities for the deity with great 
devotion, once a year during the period between Sankranti and 
Ugadi . 15 The Matangi , considered a representation of the Goddess 
Renuka Ellamma, plays a very vital role during these festivities. 
Every aspect of the festival runs with her involvement. The festivity 
is initiated when the Matangi , wearing tinkling bells - called Gajjelu 
in Telugu - around her ankles and a garland of cowries around 
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her neck, with Vadivala Biyyam 16 tied around her waist, holding 
Jokola - a stick with its head shaped as a cobra's hood and branches 
of neem, goes to the selected anthill, dancing all the way to the 
accompaniment of the drum beats of the Madigas and the Jamadikas 
played by the Baindlas. On reaching the anthill, it is cleaned of 
filth and dirt, water is sprinkled on the ground, Rangoli design is 
drawn, an earthen oil lamp is lit and a basket made of bamboo 
slats is placed over it. They leave some of the men to guard the 
lamp. After some time, she returns dancing to the accompaniment 
of the musical sounds the mud of the newly formed anthill is dug- 
up and brought to Ellamma temple to smear the deity's throne. 
Thenceforth until the day of the festival, she involves herself in 
removing the impurities occurring due to deaths in the families of 
the people in the village. As part of this activity, Maila Polu is heaped 
in front of Ellamma temple around which the men are made to sit. 
She sprinkles and spits Saka on them and squats on their backs. 
Then, the sacred Banduva and the trident are decorated with 
turmeric and vermillion. The Baindlas then perform the symbolic 
marriage of the deities Ellamma and Jamadagni represented by 
the earthen pot Banduva and the trident, and narrate the Ellamma 
Katha. During the course of the narration, the Matangi helps 
them . 17 After the marriage ceremony, a Chandra Patam is drawn 
in front of the temple and a goat is sacrificed. The chopping of the 
goat is not done using any instrument, but the Baindlas bite the 
goat's neck to kill it. 

The sacrifice also has a long process. Initially a heap of 
boiled millets is placed in front of the Chandra Patam. This heap is 
then covered with cooked rice. The blood coming out of the 
sacrificed goat is tapped by the Chakali and is mixed with a part of 
the heap in a new Cheta (winnowing basket). This mixed ball of 
boiled millets, rice and goat's blood is called Bali Padartham. This 
Bali Padartham is then mixed with a part of the yet to be digested 
food in the goat's stomach called kasaru. The goat's head is 
completely severed from the body, one of the fore-legs is cut and 
placed horizontally in the goat's mouth and the head is then placed 
in front of the Chandra Patam. The other important organs like the 
heart, liver and the lungs are then severed and placed before the 
Chandra Patam. The thigh part of one of the legs is kept aside. The 
Chakali (washerman) lifts the Bali Gampa (the winnowing basket 
used during the sacrifice) to his head. The Matangi then picks-up 
the Sakapaatra (the earthen pot filled with the concoction of jiggery. 
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arrack, toddy and water) in one hand and the branches of neem 
in the other. Led by the drum beating men, she sprinkles the Saka 
all around and is followed by the Baindlas with their Jamidikas 
and the Chakali with the Bali Gampa. The entire group performs 
three circumambulations around the temple and then enters the 
temple, while the Chakali sprinkles the sacrificial mixture he carries 
in the Bali Gampa. A part of the left-over meat of the sacrificed 
goat is then used to prepare Bonam - the oblation for Ellamma. The 
families performing these ceremonies then cook the left-over meat 
and dine . 18 

Offering of Saka 

The Offering of Saka is the final activity of the festivity. It is 
a concoction of palm wine or toddy, arrack, jiggery, buttermilk 
and water brewed in an earthen pot. After her bath, the Matangi 
wears new clothes, a chain of cowries, applies turmeric all-over 
the body and vermillion over her forehead, to appear like the deity 
herself. The families that have performed the festivities offer the 
Saka into her palms joined together. She drinks a part of the offering 
and leaves the rest for the families to drink. The families consider 
the drink so offered to the Matangi to have been offered to the 
deity herself . 19 



Narrating Katamaraju Ballad by Kommu Madiga Troup 
(Nagendla Shiva Dress up as Woman) Dodda Devarapadu village, 

Krishna district 
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Worship of Ellamma by Kommus 

The Kommus officiate during the festivities of Ellamma even 
for the people of other castes. On their arrival, they are traditionally 
welcomed by offering food and liquor. After consuming these, 
one of the Kommus attires himself as the deity. He is treated as the 
deity Ellamma herself, and upon his coming out of the house, a 
coconut is broken on the door sill. The other Kommus play the 
Pambajodu, blow into the bellow, and sing Amma Rave , Ellamma 
Rave , Mamuganna... May amma Rave , thus welcoming and inviting 
the divine goddess. The daughter of the family carries the Bonam 
decorated with vermillion and containing rice cooked with 
turmeric. She walks at the rear side of the procession. Ahead of 
the procession, the Madigas play drums and lead the gathering to 
the local lake . 20 The Maisamma stone present there is cleaned and 
vermillion dots are applied to it, and the cooked rice from the 
Bonam is offered as oblation.The procession then reaches the village 
Bodrayi (a commemorative stone laid in the village when the 
village was founded). While Ellamma washed the Bodrayi with 
water, the daughter of the family applies vermillion to it and breaks 
a coconut. 

The group then proceeds to Mutyalamma shrine on the 
outskirts of the village. Ellamma sprinkles water in front of the 
shrine symbolically cleansing the premises, offers a little rice from 
the Bonam pot as an oblation to the deity and then breaks a coconut. 
The group then returns home. Throughout the procession the 
drums and Pambajodu were beaten and the bellow was blown. 
Upon reaching the house, pots-full of water is poured in the front 
porch before entering inside. The daughter of the family enters 
the house with the Bonam pot. A crowbar is washed and a 
Kankanam (thread to which turmeric is applied and tied around a 
folded mango leaf - considered to be sacred) is tied around it. To 
the accompaniment of the drum-beats and Pambajodu beats the 
group now proceeds towards the snake pit with Ellamma dancing 
and singing throughout the route. On reaching the spot, Ellamma 
then sprinkles water on the snake-pit while chanting hymns and 
digs the snake pit. The daughterlights oil lamps. Ellamma then picks 
up some soil from the pit and puts it in a basket. Again with the 
accompaniment of drums and Pambajodu beats they return home . 21 

The soil in the basket was then spread evenly on the floor 
of Ellamma shrine. Its walls are decorated with vermillion marks. 
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A pit is dug in front of the shrine; a plough with the sacred thread 
tied to it was place on the pit. Ellamma then places the Bonam pot 
on the daughter's head while the other family members hold a 
black goat. Ellamma leads them in circumambulating the shrine 
along with the goat, over which turmeric mixed water is sprinkled 
and is then garlanded. The goat is then sacrificed at the pit dug in 
front of the shrine. Later, a mat is spread over which the daughter 
of the family and her husband are made to sit and then new clothes 
are offered to them. After these rituals are completed the Kommu 
Madigas spread the scroll narrative of the ballad of Katamaraju 
and perform throughout the night until dawn . 22 

Worship of Nannuramma by Kommus 

It is the Puja Gollas' custom to worship the Goddess Ganga 
in the incarnation of Nannuramma every three or five years. The 
idea of propitiation is the one motive and purpose of the festivities. 
One week before the commencement of the festivities, the Puja 
Gollas assemble at the community elder's house to discuss the 
procedures and the expenses involved therein. The community 
head then summons representatives from Kommu Madiga, Dappu 
Madiga, Kummari, Mangali, Chakali and Matangi communities 
having Mirasi rights over the community and comes to an 
agreement with them regarding their remuneration for the services 
they render during the festivities. All families of the community 
contribute equally to meet the expenses of the festivities. The items 
including clothes and sacrificial animals are purchased from the 
contributions and the families can invite their relatives to take part 
in the festivities . 23 

On enquiry about the reason for worshipping Nannuramma, 
the duration and the important phases of the festivities, a Kommu 
Madiga narrator offers the following information: 

"We have divine presence on the firmament and Goddess 
Bhoodevi here, and between these two, we have a pantheon of 
Goddesses. These goddesses are called differently in different 
regions. Nannuramma is another form of Goddess Ganga, who is 
the principal deity of Puja Gollas. Irrespective of the community 
that worships Nannuramma , it is the Kommu Madigas who preside 
over the rituals, besides the procedure across the communities is 
also the same. Since times immemorial every caste/community 
had its own principal deity seeking, inter alia, health, wealth and 
children. Just the same way, the Puja Gollas of this region have 
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been worshipping Goddess Nannuramma." As already stated the 
festivities last between three and five days and the following are 
the various phases of the festivities: 

a) Bath in the sea 

b) Gajala kolupu (drawing of Rangoli design) 

c) Jaldi 

d) Putta Muggu 

e) Matangi Maila Patam 

f) Bajaaru Sambaram 

g) ]ammi kattuta 

h) Jammi Ooregimpu / Aakasa Muddalu 

i) Deevena Bandaru 

A) Bath in the sea 

The very first stage of the feast is a dip in the sea. All the 
votaries in the feast honouring Nannuramma , after bathing at home 
and wearing washed clothes assemble at the Nannuramma temple 
that is in front of the Community elder's house. The principal 
priests - the Kommuvaru start the festivities by blowing into the 
Kommu 2A and narrating the ballads of Katamaraju to the 
accompaniment of music. The potter applies the Bottu (traditional 
mark) on the foreheads of all with turmeric powder from an 
earthen cup. The Kommu Madiga then decorates the new 
Nannuramma Pavanam (an idol of the Deity), Devarakunda 
(sanctified earthen pot), Bollavulu (spotlessly white cows), and 
Veeratallu (long ropes made of coir) with turmeric and vermillion 
powders and offers a Deeparadhana (lighted lamp) and a coconut 
to them. At the initiation of every phase of the festivities, the Kommu 
Madiga sings a hymn in praise of the deity. He then moves the 
above articles signifying the start of the march towards the water 
body for the holy dip . 25 

He places the Devarakunda wrapped in a bed-sheet over 
the head of one of the community elders, hands over the 
Veerapavanam (idol of the deity) to another, the rest to the other 
elders. As the procession starts and emerges out of the temple, the 
Golla women sprinkle pot-full of water, while some sway in trance. 
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The Kommu Madiga squeezes a lemon on the heads and some drops 
into the mouths of women swaying in trance, breaks a coconut 
and applies a mark of turmeric powder on their foreheads to pacify 
them. The procession moves towards a source of water - well, 
lake or sea - for the holy dip called Gangasnanam. 

On the edge of the well, banks of the lake or the seashore, 
the Kommu Madiga takes the Devarakunda, Veerapavanam, Bollavulu, 
Veeratallu from the Gollas and places them on the ground in an 
order. He draws a Muggu using turmeric and vermillion powders, 
and white flour in front of the articles. Over the Muggu , he places 
a Vistari (leaf platter), in which he places a layer of rice, Kobbari 
Kudaka (kernel of dry coconut), Ravika (blouse piece), Pokalu (betel 
nuts), and Kharjooralu (dates). He then narrates the ballad, 
simultaneously blowing the Kommu. The community elder with 
the Devarakunda over his head (designated as King in this ritual), 
and another elder with the Veerapavanam (designated as Prime 
Minister) take a dip into the sea. The rest of the community follows 
suit. The head of a young sheep is then washed, marks with 
turmeric and vermillion powders are applied. A garland is placed 
around its neck, and paying obeisance to Goddess Ganga, the 
sheep is sacrificed. The severed head is placed in front of the Devara 
(Goddess) and the body is symbolically offered to the flowing 
Ganga. Later, the meat is cooked and served to all. The idea is that 
the goddess takes the essence and leaves the worshippers the 
material substance. They return carrying all the articles like 
Devarakunda , Pavanam and others and stop at the outskirts of the 
village. From there they enter the village in a procession 
accompanied by the sounds from Kommu, drumbeats by the 
Madigas , and other musical instruments by the Mangalis. The 
procession comes to Nannuramma temple, where the consecrated 
articles are laid down and water is sprinkled on the ground. Then 
they enter the temple, hang the Devarakunda to the ceiling and 
place the rest of the articles on the ground in the sanctum 
sanctorum. This completes the first phase of the festivities — Dip 
in the Sea . 26 

B) Gajala patnam 

The ritual of Gajalapatnam is performed at night of the first 
day of festivities. The Kommus initiate the ritual with the usual 
blowing into the Kommu , playing on various musical instruments, 
and narrating the ballad of Katamaraju. Simultaneously he draws 
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a Muggu on the floor using turmeric and vermillion powders and 
white flour. This pattern is what is known as 'GajalaPatnam'. On 
the four corners of the Patnam and at the centre, he places Vistaris 
over which he heaps a layer of rice, Kudaka (a kernel of dry 
coconut), Ravika (blouze piece), Pokalu (betel nuts), Kharjuralu 
(dates), Jeedi Ginjalu (marking nuts), lemons, and Tamalapakulu 
(betel leaves). The Kommu Madiga then ties the initiatory 
consecrated threads ( Kankanalu ) around the wrists of the King and 
Prime Minister (the principal participants in the festivities, referred 
earlier) and puts Jandhyalu across their shoulders, which will have 
to be worn by them until the completion of the rituals. He places 
the Virapavanam, Veeratallu and Bollavulu in front of the Gajala 
Patnam. The Kommu Madigas then attire themselves as Gollas and 
narrate the ballad of Katamaraju to the accompaniment of music. 

As part of this phase of the festivities, the Golla elders, under 
the supervision of the Kommu Madigas , pour rice measured in 
kernels of dry coconut into two new pots. They heap a part of this 
rice into a basket and pound it while singing to the chorus of the 
women folk. This pounded rice is used to prepare Pongali (a sweet 
dish prepared by adding milk and jaggery to the rice) to be served 
during the festivities. Finally, the Kommus erase the Patnam 
signifying the culmination of this phase . 27 

C & D) Jaldi and Putta Muggu 

On the second morning the Gollas after a head-bath come 
over to Nannuramma temple. The Kummari (potter) applies the 
traditional Bottu, and offers Maisachi Poga (fumigation ) 28 to the 
Deity and Pavanam. The Kommus playing the musical instruments 
announce that the gathering will have to proceed for Jaldi and 
Putta rituals. Entering into the sanctum sanctorum of the shrine, 
they untie the Devarakunda hung to the ceiling and hand it over to 
the community elder and the rest of the articles that were stored 
there the previous day, to the others. To the accompaniment of 
sounds emanating from the Kommu, drum beats by the Madigas 
and Mangalis , and Mangala Haratis in the hands of women, the 
gathering emerges out of the shrine. Some other women from the 
community sprinkle water on the ground. The procession moves 
on up to the well on the outskirts of the village. The water in the 
well is consecrated by sprinkling turmeric and vermillion powders, 
flowers and offering prayers to God. The Devarakunda followed 
by the Veerapavanam are then lowered into the well so that they 
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are immersed in the water. This activity is called Jaldi or immersing 
the deity in water . 29 



Mathangi Performing Purification ceremony (Removal of Ritualistic 
impurity) along with Kommu Madigas in Nannuramma Kolupu, 

Kottapalem village, Thallur mandal, Prakasham district 

The gathering then moves to an anthill nearby. They pour 
water, flatten to smear it neat, and then decorate it with Muggu 
using turmeric and vermillion powders and white flour. Over this, 
leaf platters are placed on which a layer of rice is made. Betel 
nuts, dates, marking nuts, eggs, lemons, betel leaves and a blouse 
piece are placed. A new basket made of bamboo slats is placed 
upside down on the arrangement. The basket is then covered with 
neem leaves to make it inconspicuous. The neem (Margosa) leaves 
are bound to the basket with string wound round it three or five 
times. This process is known as Putta Muggu. After this, the 
congregation carrying the Bollavulu, Veeratallu and 
Mangalaharatulu return to Nannuramma temple . 30 

E) Matangi Maila Putnam 

During the afternoon, the Kommuvaru draw the Matangi 
Maila Patnam (a Muggu pattern) with turmeric and vermillion 
powders and white flour. Over this, nine leaf platters are placed. 
On each platter a layer of rice is made. On this layer of rice, betel 
nuts, dates, marking nuts, eggs, lemons, betel leaves and a blouse 
piece are placed. Beside the Maila Patnam, Bollavulu, Veeratallu and 
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other articles are placed, much before the arrival of Matangi. In 
addition, the Kommuvaru arrange for Navadhanyalu (a mixture of 
nine varieties of cereals), Kallu (palm wine or toddy), Pongali, a 
sari and a blouse piece, and a set of bangles that are needed by 
Matangi. The Matangi arrives while the Kommuvaru play music 
and narrate ballads. Immediately on arrival, she washes her hands 
and legs and enters the sanctum sanctorum. The Kommu priest 
enters the sanctum and hands-over clothes, articles and liquor 
that the Matangi requires to commence her part of the ritual. She 
consumes the liquor, wears the new clothes, applies Bottu with 
vermillion powder, collyrium to her eyes, a black dot on her cheek, 
wears bangles, chains of tinkling bells to on her ankles and a white 
cloth around her waist which is filled with rice called Odibiyyam. 

To the exhilarating sounds made by the Kommu Madigas 
with their Kommu (horns), drum beats by the Madigas , various 
musical instruments by the Mangali , Jamidika by the Baindlas , 
Matangi comes out of the sanctum-sanctorum, blesses the Golla 
families sitting around the Mailapatnam and re-enters the sanctum. 
The principal Kommu narrator guides the Matangi in performing 
the following rituals : 31 

Application of Mailabottu 

Amidst sounds made by the Kommu Madigas , Madigas , 
Mangalis, and Baindlas , the principal Kommu priest escorts the 
Matangi out of the sanctum sanctorum. She comes out dancing 
holding a cup filled with turmeric powder in her right hand and 
starts applying the traditional mark with it on the foreheads of all 
the Gollas including new-born kids. 

Winnowing of grains (Sunku Ginjalu Cheruguta) 

The principal priest prepares a heap of Sunku Ginjalu (a 
mixture of nine varieties of cereals and neem leaves). Amidst the 
sounds made by the Kommu Madigas , the Matangi emerges out of 
the sanctum sanctorum with a winnowing basket in her hand. 
She picks-up the Sunku Ginjalu from the heap and starts winnowing 
over all the Gollas sitting there. This is known as Sunku Ginjalu 
Cheruguta. 

Spitting of palm wine 

Amidst the sounds made by the Kommu Madigas , Baindlas 
and Mangalis , the Matangi emerges out of the sanctum sanctorum 
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escorted by the chief priest and picks-up a pot filled to the brim 
with palm wine. She takes in a mouthful of the palm wine and 
spits on the faces of the assembled Gollas. They go in front of her 
to get spat on repeatedly. They deem it to be inauspicious if she 
avoids spitting . 32 

Makke Potu 

Escorted by the chief Kommu Madiga priest and amid 
sounds emanating from the musical instruments, the Matangi 
emerges out of the sanctum sanctorum holding a Jokola (a stick 
with its head shaped as a cobra's hood) in one hand and a basket 
made of bamboo slats in the other, comes to the gathering and 
pokes the rear-end of the Jokola on the necks of the men 
participating in the festivities. This is known as Makke potu. 

Casting away the evil eye (Kurulato Digadudupu) 

Dancing to the accompaniment of music, with open hair 
the Matangi , aided by the chief priest, moves around the men and 
touches their faces and chests with her hair, and then rotates her 
hair around their heads. This is done to cast-away evil eyes and is 
known as Kurulato Digadupu. 

Tying-down the King and the Prime Minister 

With the music blaring down from the instruments, the 
Matangi dances around the Golla elders designated as King and 
Prime Minister for these rituals. She then takes out the chain of 
cowry shells hanging from her neck and ties them down, and 
pulls them around the Maila Patnam. She then makes them commit 
that they would invite the Matangi whenever such feasts/festivities 
are organised. 

Casting away evil eye on the village 

The Matangi carries Pongali in a small basket, places an oil 
lamp over it. With this basket in hand, she goes dancing to all the 
Gollas irrespective of age or sex to collect offerings from them all 
and casts away evil eye on them. This is called Palleki Digadudupu. 
She then dances along with the Golla men in front of the Maila 
Patnam. She obliges those who wish to dance individually too . 33 

F) Ceremonial procession of Jaldi or Bajaaru Sambaram 

The ceremonial procession at night on the second day of 
the festivities involves fetching the Devarakunda and Veerapavanam 
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lowered into the well earlier in morning. The ritual is known as 
Bajaru Sambaram. Amidst blaring sounds emanating from the 
instruments played by the Kommu Madigas , Mangalis and Madigas. 
The Gollas proceed towards the well from Nannuramma temple, 
while the Chakalis hold lighted Diviteelu (torches). The Kommu 
Madiga priest extracts the Devarakunda and the Veerapavanam out 
of the well and places them over a mat. Along with these, he places 
even the Bollavulu, Veeratallu and Mudragada (a ceremonial staff) 
on the mat. The deity's playthings and the arms used in battles 
are decorated with vermillion and turmeric powders. The Kommus 
sing ballads and sacrifice a beast. This sacrifice is known as Jaldi 
Yata. 


After this, they clear the basket covering the anthill of neem 
leaves using the Kommu Bura (horn) and then the basket itself to 
notice the growth of a mound of earth. This is assumed to be Deity's 
benevolence and hence a sacrifice called Putta Kadi Yata is made. 

The Kommu Madiga priest then wraps a sari around the 
Golla community elder designated as the King and turns-over the 
Devarakunda to him, the Veerapavanam to the Minister, while the 
others pick up the Bollavulu , Veeratallu , and Mudragada. The 
procession that starts at midnight moves through the main streets 
of the village and reaches Nannuramma temple sometime early in 
the morning. This is known as Jaldi Ooregimpu. Before the 
Devarakunda and Veerapavanam are brought into the temple. An 
Animal Is Sacrificed At The Doorway, Called Tokkudu Yata. 
Further, a Maraka Villa (young female goat) is sacrificed for the 
deity on behalf of the king and a goat on behalf of the prime 
minister. 

Devara Muggu 

By the time the Jaldi procession approaches the temple, the 
Kommu Madiga priest draws the Devara Muggu with turmeric and 
vermillion powders and white flour. The Devarakunda and 
Veerapavanam on arrival are immediately placed on the Devara 
Muggu. Then the Kommu Madigas play their musical instruments 
and narrate the various phases of the battle fought by Katamaraju. 
The Golla couples are then seated and the priest performs marriage 
ceremonies. After this, the Gollas offer gold, silver and others in 
cash or kind to the Deity in fulfilment of their vows. As per their 
tradition, each Golla household offers sacrifice to the Deity and 
applies the sacrificial blood at the entrance to the temple. 
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G) Grafting the Jammi Chettu 

Early in the morning on the third day, to the 
accompaniment of music played by the Kommu Madigas , the Golla 
women carrying Mangala Harati, a vase filled with water, a basket, 
neem leaves, turmeric and vermillion powders, and coconuts 
proceed to the jammi Chettu (a tree - botanical name: Prosopis 
cineraria) on the outskirts of the village. The Kommu priest levels 
the ground under the tree and smears it with water, and then 
creates a miniature throne with clay. The community head places 
three washed stones in order, applies turmeric and vermillion 
powders marks to them and then breaks a coconut. The Kommu 
Madigas continue to play their musical instruments and also start 
singing ballads. The priest places a leaf platter over which he heaps 
a layer of rice and then places betel nuts, dates, betel leaves, lemons, 
marking nuts and kernels of dry coconut. He then covers these 
with a basket made of bamboo slats and covers the basket with 
neem lives to make it inconspicuous. He then ties three or five 
rounds of thread around the basket and the tree. This activity is 
something akin to grafting plants. They return to their homes 
leaving a person to graft the tree . 34 

Group dining (Banti Bhojanam) 

The meat of the animals sacrificed in honour of Devara 
Patnam is cooked and members of all communities in the village 
are invited for a group dining, which can be said to be a unique 
tradition in this village. 

H) Procession to the Jammi tree (Jammi Ooregimpu) 

In the evening on the third day, all the Gollas assemble at 
Nannuramma temple, where the community chiefs wife cooks 
Pongali. After cooking, the vessel is decorated with turmeric and 
vermillion powders and an earthen lamp is placed over it. The 
lamp is lighted and the community chiefs wife picks-up the vessel 
with lamp over her head. To the accompaniment of music played 
by Kommu Madigas , Madigas and Mangalis, the gathering moves 
from the shrine in a procession. The others hold the Bollavulu, 
Veeratallu and Pavanam. The procession comes to the Jammi tree to 
which grafting thread was tied in the morning. The Kommu Madiga 
priest severs the thread with his Kommu , removes the neem leaves 
and the basket from over the miniature throne. He then draws 
Muggu using turmeric and vermillion powders in front of the three 
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stones placed on the throne. Over the Muggu, he places a leaf 
platter into which he puts a little quantity of the Pongali as a 
Naivedyam (ritualistic offering) to the deity, while singing paeans 
to her. After this, the Kommu Madigas narrate in remembrance, to 
the accompaniment of music, the heroics and martyrdom of their 
ancestors while battling along with Katamaraju. 

Shooting arrows for well-being (Agumanchi Banamulu 
Veyuta) 

The Kommu Madiga priest makes the community elders to 
stand on either sides of the tree and gives them a lump each of 
Pongali to be thrown backwards. The respective spouses have to 
collect these lumps into the hems of their sarees and not allow 
them to fall on ground. This is done to ensure well-being of the 
community and is known as Agumanchi Banamulu Veyuta or Aakasa 
Muddalu Veyuta. 

I) Deevena Bandaru 

At night on the third day, the Kommu Madigas play their 
musical instruments, narrate ballads and draw the Deevena 
Bandaru Muggu using turmeric and vermillion powders and white 
flour. All the Golla families are made to sit on this Muggu (pattern). 
The Kommu Madigas reminisce the ancestors of the Gollas, 
meditating on the deities, bless the gathering while at the same 
time collecting gifts and seeking a promise that they would celebrate 
the next festivities in a much grander way . 35 

Foote Notes: 

Tnterview with Desapaka Saidulu, Baindla, Aged 40 years, Nakrekal 
(village & mandal), Nalgonda district, during our field trip. 

2 An earthen pot considered to be the representation of the deity Ellamma. 

interview with Vallamdasu Veeraiah, Baindla , aged 70 Yrs, 
Mandalapuram village, Nakirekal mandal, Nalgonda district, during 
our field trip. 

interview with Desapaka Saidulu, Baindla, Aged 40 years, Nakrekal 
(village & mandal), Nalgonda district, during our field trip. 

interview with Gajavelli Bhujangam, Chindu community chief. Aged 
54 years, Panthini village, Vardhannapet mandal, Warangal district, 
during our field trip. 
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interview with Bhaskula Babu, Madiga, Aged 45 years, Lyabarthi 
village, Vardhannapet mandal, Warangal district, during our field trip. 

7 Kankanam is the sacred thread tied around the wrist at the 
commencement of an auspicious function/event. 

interview with Madada Buchchaiah Goud, Aged 45 years, Lyabarthi 
village, Vardhannapet mandal, Warangal district, during our field trip. 

interview with Akulapelli Venkataiah, Madiga community chief. Aged 
82 years, Lyabarthi village, Vardhannapet mandal, Warangal district, 
during our field trip. 

^Interview with Gajavelli Vedantam, Chindu, Aged 35 years, Panthini 
village, Vardhannapet mandal, Warangal district, during our field trip. 

interview with Gajavelli Ellamma, Chindu , dons the role of Ellamma, 
Aged 45 years, Panthini village, Vardhannapet mandal, Warangal 
district, during our field trip. 

12 It is considered as a representation of the deity Ellamma. 

13 A concoction of palm wine or toddy, arrack, jaggery, buttermilk and 
water. 

interview with Matangi Ellamma, aged 45 yrs, Anumoola village, during 
our field trip; and also see: Thurston, Edgar & K. Rangachari., Castes 
and Tribes of Southern India , Op.cit, p. 304, & Saskia C. Kersenboom., 
Nitysumangali A Devadasi Tradition in South India, Op.cit, p. 56. 

15 The period roughly coincides with 14 th or 15 th of January to sometime 
around March or April. 

16 Customary offering of raw rice mixed with turmeric to the married 
daughter of the family as a sign of love and affection. 

^Interview with Vallamdasu Veeraiah, Baindla, aged 70 Years, 
Mandalapuram village, Nakrekal mandal, Nalgonda district. 

^Interview with Matangi Ellamma, aged 30 yrs, Utkoor village. 

^Interview with Vallamdasu Veeraiah, Baindla, aged 70 Years, 
Mandalapuram village, Nakirekal mandal, & Matangi Ellamma, aged 
45 yrs, Anumoola village, Nalgonda district. 

^Interview with Nagendla Sattaiah, Kommu Madiga, Aged 62 Years, 
Dodda Devarapadu village, Veerulapadu mandal, Krishna district, 
during our field trip. 

21 Interview with Nagendla Siva, Kommu Madiga, Aged 35 years, Dodda 
Devarapadu village, Veerulapadu mandal, Krishna district, during our 
field trip. 
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^Interview with Mukkera Srinivasa Reddy, 55 years, Ramannapalem 
village, Errupalem mandal, Khammam district, during our field trip. 

23 Interview with Konigi Guravaiah, 70 years, Kottapalem village, Talluru 
mandal, Prakasam district, during field trip. 

24 A hollow horn which emanates trumpet like sound when blown. 

^Interview with Talluri Nageswara Rao, Aged 50 years, Addanki 
(village & mandal), Prakasam district, during our field trip. 

26 Interview with Ravulapalli Venkateswarlu, Aged 55 years, Kottapalem 
village, Talluru mandal, Prakasam district, during our field trip. 

^Interview with Nagalla Seshaiah, Aged 52 years, Nanivaripalem 
village, Maturu mandal, Prakasam district, during our field trip. 

28 Maisachi poga is the fumigation of herbal powders offered to deities 
as part of rituals. 

29 Interview with Marapakula Srinivasa Rao, Aged 35 years, 
Nayudupalem village, Cheemakurthi mandal, Prakasam district, during 
our field trip. 

30 Interview with Ravulapalli Lingamma, Aged 80 years, Kottapalem 
village, Talluru mandal, Prakasam district., during our field trip. 

31 Interview with Chiluka Lakshmi Matangi, Aged 28 years, Rajupalem 
village, Ponguluru mandal, Prakasam district, during our field trip. 

^Interview with Ravulapalli Veeraswami, Aged 40 years, Kottapalem 
village, Talluru mandal, Prakasam district, during our field trip. 

33 Interview with Ravulapalli Nannaiah, Aged 82 years, Kottapalem 
village, Talluru mandal, Prakasam district, during our field trip. 

^Interview with Gangavarapu Yakobu, Aged 48 years, Choutapalem 
village, Darsi mandal, Prakasam district, during our field trip. 

^Interview with Addanki Nageswara Rao, Aged 55 years, Addanki 
(village & mandal), Prakasam district, during our field trip; also see: 
Krishna, Pagidipalli., Role ofKommu Madiga in Nannuramma Kolupu - A 
Study; Chinna Rao. Yagati, D. Venkateshwara Reddy & B. Rama 
Chandra Reddy (Eds)., Musings on South India , Festschrift to Konda 
Srinivasulu, Published by Meena Book Publications, New Delhi, 2016, 
pp. 199-212. 
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FOOD HABITS OF MADIGAS 

The Madigas collect their food in three different ways - the 
flesh of animals that die accidentally or naturally upon the owner's 
consent, the beef of bovine animals during festivals or inauspicious 
occasions or during the village fair 'Poll when the animal is 
sacrificed to the deity Maisamma. 

The Madigas ' manner of butchering the bovine animal 
involves quite a team work. The animal is first made to lie down 
and all four legs are fastened together and the tail is inserted 
through the hind legs and held tightly. Some of them hold the 
animal such that it cannot move and one of them holds the head 
firmly. The first cut is made on the neck and the blood that oozes 
out is collected into a container. The legs are unfastened only after 
ensuring that the animal dies of exsanguination. The head is then 
separated from the body. The carcass is rolled on to its back, the 
legs are held apart and then the skin is cut starting from neck to 
the rear part of the animal. The skin is then separated from the 
flesh. Then a cut around the digestive tract is made, the viscera 
are extracted and faecal remains if any are thrown out. The viscera 
(intestines) are then chopped into pieces. Then the main organs 
like heart, liver and such others are also sliced into pieces. The 
four legs are separated and residuary traces of flesh are collected. 
The rib-cage and the spinal cord of the animal are chopped into 
pieces and distributed among them . 1 

Let us now look at some of the dishes the Madigas prepare 
using beef. 

Beef Curry: This dish is cooked in two different ways. In 
the first method, salt, chilli powder, turmeric powder, chopped 
pieces of onions, ginger and garlic paste are mixed with sliced 
beef and sauteed in oil. In the second method, though the 
ingredients are almost the same, the procedure is a little longer. 
This involves heating the oil first and then onions are fried in the 
oil. Then the ginger and garlic paste is added. After a little while, 
the sliced beef is added and allowed to boil. When the meat is 
half-boiled, salt, chilli powder, turmeric, powdered black pepper 
and coriander seed powder are sprinkled and then the mixture is 
allowed to boil. 

Besides the beef, the organs like heart, lever and such others 
are set aside immediately after skinning the carcass. These are 
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used to cook a special dish called Khaleeja which is generally cooked 
and served during special occasions like festivals or to entertain 
guests. These organs are sliced into small pieces and are cooked in 
the second method described above . 2 

The blood collected while slaughtering the animal is also 
used while preparing dishes. A little salt and water are added to 
the blood so collected and is boiled on stove. It turns black in colour 
and solidifies after boiling for some time. This solid matter is sliced 
into pieces to which, turmeric powder, chilli powder, ginger-garlic 
paste are added and fried in oil. This fry is a very common dish. 
Alternately, the sliced pieces of solidified blood are added while 
preparing the Khaleeja described above. This mix is then fried deep 
in oil . 3 


The flesh in the head including the brain and tongue is 
used to prepare three different dishes. The brain is set aside while 
butchering the animal. It is used to prepare brain fry and brain 
curry. The brain is first boiled in water and then chopped. These 
chopped pieces are then added to a mixture of fried onions and 
ginger-garlic paste. Salt, chilli powder, coriander seed powder, 
and black pepper powder are then added. Finally before taking 
the dish off the stove, chopped coriander leaves are added. This is 
Brain fry. To the same mixture, a little water is added and allowed 
to boil for some time to make the Brain curry. The animal's tongue 
is also cooked in the same manner to make tongue fry and tongue 
curry. 

The meat in the head along with the bones is chopped into 
pieces. To these pieces, a pinch of salt, ginger, garlic, chopped 
onion and chilli powder are added and the mixture is boiled to 
prepare curry. 

Botee Curry: The animal's intestines are chopped into pieces 
and boiled in water. These boiled pieces are cooked to make Botee 
Curry and fried to make Botee Fry. While the curry is served while 
dining, the fry is generally eaten as an item of snack while 
consuming alcohol . 4 

Leg Soup : 

Leg Soup is made with the butchered animal's legs which 
are chopped upto the knees. The hooves are separated and are 
then cleaned by burning them directly in fire. These are then split 
into two and left to dry under sun for two to three days. After 
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drying them in this manner, the hooves are chopped into pieces 
and then boiled for a night after adding sufficient salt, pepper 
powder, chilli powder, turmeric and chopped pieces of the legs. 
After boiling for a whole night, a wheat coloured gravy emerges. 
This is called Kaalla Sorva or Gyarakayala Sorva in local parlance. 

Bone Soup or Emukala Charu: Bone Soup or Emukala 
Charu: After butchering the animal and setting aside the flesh, the 
bones in below the shanks, spinal column, rib cage are cut into 
pieces and boiled in water. Salt, chilli powder and pepper powder 
are added while boiling. The residual flesh that remains stuck to 
the bones is eaten and the marrow within the bones is also sucked. 
The bones are separated from the boiled water, which now becomes 
soup to be drunk. The lever and the shanks of the animal are 
roasted on fire to be eaten as in barbecue . 5 

Vattimamsalu: Apart from cooking beef into various dishes 
immediately after butchering the animal, the sliced meat is dried 
under sun for storage and cooking at a later date. These are called 
Alikalu or Vattimamsalu. The beef so dried un v der sun is chopped 
into small pieces for storage. These are used for cooking along 
with cucumber, aubergine (brinjal), tomato, ridge gourd, when 
beef is not available. 

Avateela Pettadam: It is at times not possible to cook the 
beef immediately after butchering it. In such circumstances, the 
raw meat is boiled in water. It can then be cooked in the evening 
or the next day. This process is known as Avateelu Pettadam. The 
meat stored in this process has a very short shelf-life and must be 
cooked at least the next day. 

Beef Pickle: Beef is used to prepare pickles also. The beef 
is chopped into small pieces and boiled in water. Turmeric and 
chilli powders, ginger-garlic paste and other spices are added to 
the boiled meat and then cooked in oil. The pickle so prepared 
remains unspoilt for almost a month. During harvesting season, 
people do not have sufficient time to cook food daily. The pickle is 
prepared for such situations. 

The suet (hard fat around the kidneys and loins in beef) 
obtained after butchering the animal is dried separately under 
sun. It is sliced into small pieces after it dries completely. These 
pieces are added to dishes like Samloar , Rasam. The fat, from the 
suet is at times set aside for use in preparing snack items . 6 
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Gataka: Besides rice, the Madigas pound jowar and white 
and yellow corn together in Chakki (grindstone) and prepare a 
semi-solid preparation called Gataka. When pounded in the Chakki , 
jowar comes out as both fine and coarse powder. While the coarse 
granulated powder is used for Gataka , the fine powder is used to 
make Rotis. The Gataka and rotis are consumed with curries 
prepared with beef, butter-milk, curds and with a variety of Pulusu 
(soups) made with bones. 

Kudumulu: Coarsely ground powders of rice, jowar and 
millets ( Sajjalu in Telugu and Bajra in Hindi) are steam boiled to 
make Kudumulu. The powder is first mixed with lukewarm water 
and is then mixed in already prepared jaggery syrup. The mixture 
is then made into small balls, which are set aside. An earthen pot 
with water filled to half is placed on fire. In this pot small wooden 
stick are stacked over which grass is placed. On this grass, the 
balls prepared above are placed and the pot is covered with a lid. 
The sweet balls cook upon getting exposed to the steam emanating 
from the water in the pot. These sweet balls are eaten after cooling. 

Tappala Chekkalu or Savva Hindi: Rice flour or jowar flour 
is mixed with Karivepaku (curry leaves), green chillies, lentils and 
a little water to make a paste. An earthen bowl or a brass or 
aluminium one is lined with oil in the inner side. The paste is now 
layered onto the inner walls of the bowl. The bowl is now heated 
over fire. After some time the paste gets baked and is eaten as a 
snack item after cooling . 7 

Pickles and Chutneys: The Madigas prepare a variety of 
pickles and chutneys as accompaniments to rice or Gataka when 
they have no curries - vegetarian or non-vegetarian - available. 
The recipes of some of these are described below: 

Rice bran known as Tavudu in Telugu is the by-product of 
milling in the production of refined rice. This bran is mixed with 
red chillies, garlic cloves and salt and then ground to make a paste. 
This paste is called Taudu Karam and is mixed with cooked rice. 

Red chillies are heated either directly over fire or fried over 
a pan and are then mixed with salt and sliced onions and then 
ground in a grindstone to make Ellipaya Karam. 

Gongura Chutney: The leaves of Gongura or sorrel are used 
to prepare a tasty chutney. The leaves are first washed and are 
then either boiled in water or dry roasted on a pan. Red chillies. 
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salt and sliced onion are added to the roasted leaves and ground 
to paste. The pickle goes well with rice or Rotis. 

Geen Chillies and tomoto Chutney: Green chillies and 
tomatoes are either boiled in water or fried over pan and the 
mixture is then ground after adding salt and garlic to make 
delicious chutney. 

Groundnuts and sesame Chutney: Groundnuts or sesame 
seeds are also used to make a Chutney. These are first roasted and 
set aside. Then boiled or fried green chillies are mixed with garlic 
and salt and ground to make a paste. The paste is then added to 
the roasted nuts/seeds and ground in a grindstone to make a tasty 
chutney. 

Raw tamarind Chutney: Raw tamarind chutney is one 
other popular chutney. They are first washed in water and dried 
free of water. They are then ground in a grindstone adding salt 
and turmeric powder. The paste is then left to marinate (called 
Oorabettuta in Telugu). After two or three days the seeds are 
separated. The marinated pickle is taken in small quantities and is 
made into Chutney by mixing ginger-garlic paste, chopped onions 
and chilli powder and oil. 

Tamarind Chutney: The hard shell of tamarind and its 
seeds are ground along with a pinch of salt and chilli powder to 
make Chintapandu Tokku. 

Chennangi leaves are thoroughly washed and then boiled 
in water and then ground along with a pinch of salt and chilli 
powder to make Chennangi Tokku or chutney . 8 

Soups: Given below are the recipes of some of the Pulusu 
or Charus (soups) that the Madigas prepare: 

Salla Charu : Butter milk blended with salt and chilli powder 
is boiled and Talimpu is added to it after boiling. 

Pachchi Pulusu: This is raw tamarind stew and is very easy 
to prepare. Tamarind is soaked and its extract is set aside. The 
pulp and seeds are thrown away. The extract is filtered and to 
this requisite salt, chilli powder and chopped onion are added 
before serving. A little Talimpu (tempering) can also be added to 
the stew. 
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Ulava Charu or Ulava Kattu: This is a rasam made with 
Horse gram and is a popular one. Horse gram is boiled in adequate 
water mixed with salt for a long time. After they are thoroughly 
boiled, the boiled gram is filtered out from the thick soup. A pinch 
of salt and chilli powder and tempering are added to the soup 
before serving . 9 

Besides the above mentioned items, Kandi Pappu (yellow 
lentils or Foot Dal), horse gram, green gram, Bobbarlu (black eyed 
peas) and jowar are steam boiled to prepare Gudaalu. Similarly 
root vegetables are boiled and eaten. Apart from these, tender 
leaves of tamarind, Kodi-Juttu-Kura (amaranthus), Bachchali 
(Chinese spinach), Chukkakura (green sorrel) are mixed with Vatti 
Mamsalu (dried slices of beef) or dried fish or raw meat while 
cooking. 

Foote Notes: 

Tnterview with Theegala Devadanam, Teegala Somulu, Macharla 
Lachaiah, Mandalapuram village, Nakrekal mandal, Nalgonda district, 
during field trip 

interview with Theegala Bikshamaiah, Mandalapuram village, 
Nakrekal mandal, Nalgonda district, during field trip 

interview with Teehgala Chukkaiah, Mandalapuram village, Nakrekal 
mandal, Nalgonda district, during field trip 

interview with Kalakotla Saroja, Kareemabad village, Warangal 
(mandal & district), during field trip 

interview with Theegala Thirupatamma, Mandalapuram village, 
Nakrekal mandal, Nalgonda district, during field trip 

Tnterview with Akulapelly Sugunamma, Lyabarthi village, 
Wardhannapet mandal, Warangal district, during field trip 

Tnterview with Chinapaka Yakamma, Kalleda village, Parvatagiri 
mandal, Warangal district, during field trip 

Tnterview with Akulapelli Buchchamma, Lyabarthi village, 
Wardhannapet mandal, Warangal district, during field trip 

Tnterview with Marapelli Ellamma, Rayaparti (village & mandal), 
Warangal district, during field trip 
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PROVERBS ON MADIGAS 1 

Proverbs are short sentences containing sayings of wisdom, 
truth, morals, and traditional views in fixed and memorisable form. 
The intent in the proverb is expressed straight to the point laced 
with sharp rhetoric. These are coined based on centuries of 
experiences of mankind and handed down from generation to 
generation. At times metaphorical in form, they are so worded 
that they remain embedded in memory for a life time. These 
sayings, therefore, can be considered to have originated from the 
everyday experiences of man. Besides, they reflect, with their sharp 
rhetoric, an individual's demeanour in a short phrase. The 
disparities in the social system led to ill-treatment of Madigas. 
Mocking at them, yet presenting their innocence, and skills in 
various perspectives, the proverbs have been handed-down from 
generation to generation. These proverbs have come to stay in the 
daily usage of the language. Given below are some of these 
proverbs, with the Madigas as the subjects, and also recipients of 
derision: 

Ninnu Madigalu Eeduva Leda, Ninnu Madigodu... 

This proverb is used quite often. The Madigas are treated 
with utmost disdain. During disputes, if people have to disparage 
a woman, they use this proverb, belittling her of being sexually 
enjoyed by a Madiga man. The very use of a Madiga, who is, in 
fact, not at all in the picture, for such a disparaging remark on the 
character of a woman tells the level of contempt people nurse in 
their minds. 

Madigonintiki Malle Poolammaneeki Vaste Votti Tunkala 
Kenta Annadanta 

The Madigas slice meat of a dead animal and dry the slices 
under sun for storage and cooking at a later date. These are called 
Vatti Tunakalu. The proverb is used in terms of the former barter 
system, wherein the Madiga offers the Vatti Tunakalu in return for 
the flower sold by the seller. It is used without even bothering to 
know if the flower seller has the habit of eating the Vatti Tunakalu. 

Dapponi Venta Kommodu Paddattu 

As already seen in a previous chapter, the Dappu Madigas 
beat drums during auspicious and inauspicious events in a family. 
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They are engaged for this, and are remunerated accordingly. The 
Kommu Madigas too are engaged for these events, wherein they 
blow through a hollow-horn that emanates trumpet-like sound. 
The Kommus believe that if they accompany the Dappu Madiga, 
they too would be paid adequately, and so they constantly tail the 
Dappu Madigas. This proverb is used in the context of referring to 
someone who persistently follows another person expecting a 
windfall. 

Goddu Chavuku Eduru Choodanide Madigoniki Poddu 
Gadavadu 

If an animal dies the Madiga benefits because he can make 
use of its hide to prepare leather goods, besides they can consume 
the flesh. It is for this reason the Madigas are on the look-out from 
early in the morning for dead cattle in the village, just the same 
way a physician awaits patients. 

Goddodu Goddu Kediste Madigody Chiyyakedchindanta 

The bovine animal is the most useful asset for a farmer, 
and in the event of its sudden death, the farmer and his family is 
depressed at the loss. It is in this context that the proverb has 
originated. When the farmer is depressed at the loss of the animal, 
the Madiga is alleged to be in waiting to eat the flesh. 

Another proverb of this type and the context are given here. 

Intayana Boyindani Illollediste, Paisalu Ega Jallaledani 
Madigodu Edchindu 

During the funeral procession coins are showered along 
the way which the Madigas collect. While the wife is in 
bereavement upon the death of her husband, the Madigas complain 
that only a small number of coins are showered. Similarly, the 
Madiga bargains for more remuneration either to beat the drums 
or to pile the wood for the funeral rite. Based on this, the proverb 
Peeniga Kada Beramadaka Pote Vadu Madiga Vadu Kadu originated. 

Telia Madigonni Nalla Bapanonni Nammoddu 

Most of the Madigas are dark, while the Brahmins are fair 
in complexion. However, if the Madiga is fair and Brahmin is dark 
in complexion, it is deemed that they are born out of an inter¬ 
marriage. People of such births are believed to be highly 
knowledgeable, and are believed to cheat the community. 
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Veyyi Mankalu Ichchaina Madigonni Jeetamunchu Kovale 

Because of their habit of consuming beef the Madiga man 
is brawny and can easily sustain hard work. His selection for 
employment is based on the quantum of food he can eat. The one 
that can eat large quantities is believed to work more, and is 
therefore offered better wages. 

Madigindlanu choosi Komatoniki Pillaniyyale 

Being mostly labourers, the Madigas purchase their 
provisions daily. They generally do not seek credit, and they pay 
cash for every item they purchase. If there are more number of 
Madiga families in a village, the Komati has a much better trade. 
At the same time, he would not suffer losses for most of the sales 
are cash transactions and not on credit. Therefore, if a Vaisya 
father is in search of a suitable groom for his daughter, he should 
first check the number of Madiga households in the village, to 
ensure a prosperous husband for his daughter. 

Abbara Madigante Bandi Kani Meedesukundanta 

To make him work more, flatter the Madiga , he is 
overwhelmed and increases his output. Similarly, if upon being 
overwhelmed by flattery ( Uloloi Povuta), the Madiga works without 
expecting any payment for his labour, the family starves for the 
day. Based on this, the proverb Madiga Ubbulu Maapatiki Pastulu 
originated. Being leather workers, the Madigas make footwear for 
other families, but their wives do not have at least a pair. Because, 
selling that pair fetches income for the day. This is the basis for the 
origin of the proverb Madigodi Pellamaina Madama Kaluku Cheppu 
Ledu. 


Rendu Jolla Cheppulu Kutti, Naa Antatodu Ledannadanta 

By making a pair of footwear and selling them the Madiga 
feels that the amout the pair fetches is sufficient enough to sustain 
the family. 

Uriki Uriki Kottakuraa Mota r Naa Moddanna Paaraduraa 

Tota 


Quite some worldly wise sayings or proverbs originated 
from this exacting Vetti system in the Telangana region of the 
erstwhile Hyderabad State. The Vetti Maadigas in Telangana 
villages had to toil hard in the houses and agricultural fields of the 
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Doras and visiting officials. It was an exhausting physical work 
sapping the energy by the end of the day. As part of the drudgery, 
the Vetti Maadigas had to draw water from large wells for the 
farms in fallow lands which have no supply of water from the 
tanks. Although this work was shared by the Paalerlu and Jeetagaallu 
(employees of the Dora), the labour was so tedious that they had 
to do it day and night. They cannot even think of resting for a 
while or returning home early due to the risk of attracting the 
Dora's ire. Therefore, under these circumstances, if anyone amongst 
them works fast, the rest of them caution him to exercise a little 
laxity or slacken the work. 

Foote Notes: 

a The proverbs listed here are extracted from a book of proverbs com¬ 
piled by Tallapally Manohar, who in turn collected/gained the knowl¬ 
edge from his grandfather Late Tallapally Iddaiah, Waddepally village, 
Hanumakonda mandal, Warangal District. 
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CONCLUSION 

Across India, the leather workers are known by different 
names. The Madigas are one such community that works with 
leather and associated fields. They can be found in Karnataka, 
and in the two Telugu speaking states - Andhra Pradesh and 
Telangana. The etymology of the word Madiga or evidences 
recording the reasons for calling them so are nowhere available. 
There is a fictitious story that they are called so based on the Jamba 
Purana that reveals their genaeology. However, it can be said that 
there is no scientific evidence about their origins. Much research 
and effort is needed to scientifically show the origins of Madigas. 

There are castes that are similar to Madiga - those eking 
out a living primarily working on animal hide (leather) - across 
the country for instance the Chamars in North India, Samagaras in 
Karnataka, Chakkilimars in Tamil Nadu, and Tolkollans in Kerala. 
Similarly, those making utilities using leather are called Mochis in 
North India, Gujarat and Maharashtra. Their presence is not wide 
in other regions of the country. Those trading the leather goods 
are known as Maangs in Maharashtra. In the Telugu speaking 
regions, those skinning the animals, making leather goods, leather 
goods sellers, those rendering free menial services, those selling 
meat, are all collectively called Madigas. The Madigas in these two 
states (Andhra Pradesh and Telangana) appears in many variants. 

The present work is an attempt to show what the Madigas 
are. Apart from depicting their worship of female deities, the work 
attempts to depict the Madigas ' status in the Saiva and Vaishnava 
cults, besides their culture and traditions. Notwithstanding the 
influence of the cults, the Madigas' culture has experienced 
tremendous changes after the advent of Islam and Christianity in 
India. However, the transformation is yet to be researched 
extensively. It is our endeavour to bring forth the complete history 
of the Madigas , the result of our research. 
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Waddepally village, Hanamkonda mandai, 
Warangal district {L}, working as Assistanl Professor, Department of History,. 
Kakatiya U nt versi ty, Warangal, 

Lyabarthy village W^nJh.innfL^l mandal, 
Warwgal district (R), Mandalapurait* village, N'abrekal 

mandal, Niilgonda district and Dendukury village 


Thisbwdr is compiled by this perspective. Beginning with tlw emergence 
of civ diction in the Indus valley, the book goes on to bring out the history 
chronologically up to the remote viliageinTelangana. No alive today has 

no comprehensive knowledge of llteir own history'. While this is so, there is no 
scope for the you tit to know this. This boob provides the elusive elixir to tlw 
community that is. 


the diversity within the 
community, discussing in detail the number Of Stih-casles that depend on the 
Morfigrts, Without getting infUiciKcd emolionalty, the book puts forth the history 
as it is, with great sincerity. The style of presentation of facts is bound to guide 
not only the MmJjgnSr but also the non’jVtjfi%r.s to understand its history 
comprehensively. It teaches the readers the right way of recording history. 

- Dr. Ravinder PdSunocjri 
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